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can train him 
There are just such youngsters as this in your 
classes. They are expected to push a big job to- to day 


morrow. So—why train them to be “routinists,”’ 

when their real opportunity in business lies in 
the bigger things? LET MACHINES DO THE LABOR, 
let trained brains direct the work! Let DITTO handle the 
routines—while YOU train your youngsters to direct the 
DITTO routines! 

Ditto business methods now speed production, payroll 
procedures, shipments, office and plant routines. They con- 
trol purchasing accurately. War industries would find it 
hard to do without Ditto . . . DITTO-trained students 
have a big advantage! 

Furthermore, Ditto is indispensable in every school for 
making copies of lesson sheets, examination questions, 
bibliographies, bulletins, and all other duplicating. Train 
them for Victory—train them for Leadership—train them 
with DITTO . . . succeed with successful students! 


Write today for your free copies of wy 


“Copies and Their Place in Business” 
and “A New Trend in Accounting,” now A limited number of 
available to schools. Study courses in Ditto gelatin machines 
Ditto duplicating methods are rapidly =the R5 Rotary, the 
being introduced into high school and ee eee 
college commercial departments. Get 
these helpful, simple, effective folders! our present stock lasts 
fe I : south Oakley Blvd B get y Ditto 
DI i TO, Inc., 640 Sout akley 55 etter get your Ditto 
Chicago, Il. duplicator now! 
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For pecialized Training in Ty pring 


*TYPING FOR RADIOMEN AND TELEGRAPHERS, by Smith and Newman 
A brief course for those interested in radio and telegraphy. The keyboard will be presented rapidly in well- 
planned lessons. A substantial amount of practice will be included on code work as used in military services. 
List Price, $.60 

*TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUE, Part |—Basic Skill, by Harold H. Smith 

_ Sixty lessons of basic skill. This is a reprint of Part I of the text, Typewriting Technique. The alphabet is 
a covered in a preliminary way in six lessons and consolidated in the next nine lessons. Then follows ma- 
terial for intensive skill development. Includes a section on code words such as are used by our military 
forces. A text especially prepared for those schools training stenographers and typists for the armed forces. 
Paper cover. List Price, $.60 


*FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY, by Carolyn Overstreet 

A supplementary drill book for increasing the students’ skill in typing the figures, symbols, and special charac- 
ters on the typewriter keyboard. Contains a Preliminary Test, and twenty of the thirty-eight lessons contain 
sentences for one-minute tests. List Price, $.48 


fo | TYPEWRITING SPEED TESTS, by A. A. Bowle 
21,132 words of official test material used in local, district, and state typing contests throughout the country. 
A cumulative stroke count is given for each line. Stiff board cover with spiral binding. Contains a suggested ; 
practice routine for contest training. List Price, $.32 i 


KIMBALL CONTEST COPY, by J. N. Kimball : 

A wealth of straight-copy material for developing additional typing speed and accuracy. Contains the copy 
used in seven of the International Typing Contests and one other hour-length test by this famous author. 
66,740 standard five-stroke words. Spiral binding. List Price, $.60 


*Materials marked with an asterisk are not sampled j ree, but a refund will be made where a class adoption 
follows purchase of a copy. We shall be glad to sample the other titles on the list without charge if you 
wish to examine them with a view to adoption as a student text. 
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* A NEW TYPING BOOK OFFICE PROCEDURE 


AND PRACTICE 


ANEW GUIDE 10 BETTER TEACHING Revised Editon 


Charles H. Langer, PH.B., C.P.A. 


con Ghai A FOUNDATION COURSE FOR ALL 
BUSINESS STUDENTS 
NEW Here in compact form is an abundance of material which stenog- 
; raphers, secretaries, clerks, bookkeepers — all persons entering 
1942 a business office — should have. 


Business in its broad aspect and the form and functioning of our 
economic organization are covered first. Then follow treatments 
of the procedures and practices found in the various departments 
of business, such as financial, purchasing, selling, labor, payroll and 
administrative. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY PAYROLL 


FOURTH EDITION .. D. D. LESSENBERRY 


The fourth edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is 
a new guide to better teaching. The author has developed 
new teaching techniques, new learning devices, and new 
Procedures that will help you get more speed and better 
control in your classes. 


Many interesting new techniques such as the calling-the- 
throw device, the selected-goal device, and progression 
typing aid the student in attaining higher speeds and 
smoother control. 


SOUTH-WESTERNM PUBLISHING CO. 


t tm 31 aad Economic Educalin 
Cincinmari new VORK CWICRGO BAN FRANCISCO OALLAS 


The newly revised Lectures on Office and Factory Payroll contain 
material of particular interest at this time. Additional material is 
also included on employees’ earnings records and the accounting 
in connection therewith. The new lecture on Social Security 
Taxes is streamlined and current. 


Educators have welcomed Office Procedure and 
Practice because it fills an important gap in 
commerce courses—a knowledge of how things 
are done in business. 


332 South Michigan Avenue 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Your Office Machine 
Geared Wartime Needs? 


@ Are you making continuous use of machines 
during regular classroom hours; providing 
additional practice periods and short courses 
for special and postgraduate students? 


@ Are you expanding the curriculum to include 
evenings and Saturdays, so that more stu- 

Doe e dents can be trained in machine work? 

ADDING MACHINE OPERATORS... 

Fa a @ Are you using the most modern practice 

texts and other teaching materials; improving 

training procedures so that students attain 

pe | : a maximum of skill in the shortest time? 


@ Are you teaching the up-to-date office ma- 
chine short-cuts and operating techniques 


that are used today in war industries and 
government offices? 


@ Are you making a wider range of skills avail- 
able to students by increasing the number of 
elective courses providing machine training? 


Let Burroughs help you meet this critical demand 
for trained office machine operators. The Burroughs 
Educational Division can assist you in getting the 
; s maximum classroom use out of your present machine 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE OPERATORS ... equipment; can counsel with you on the newest oper- 
ge ating techniques, practice programs, texts and mate- 


ALL ARE VITALLY NEEDED BY BOTH | _ rials. Call your local Burroughs office, or write to— 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY FODAY! BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“We must take every step 
to integrate the entire system 
of education for victory.” 


DR. JOSEPH W. BARKER 
Dean of Engineering at Columbia University 


Closing time, and an army of office personnel surges from Washington's huge Munitions 
Building. This news picture is typical of the capital’s war effort on the office front. 


ROMINENT Government officials and 
leaders in national and state edu- 
cation unite in calling upon America’s 
educators to prepare men and women 
for the Army, the Navy and vital war 
industries. 

By 1943, it will be necessary to add 
5,000,000 workers to our war indus- 
tries, if we are to reach our production 
goals. 

The indispensable role played by 
trained office workers in the war effort 
places a heavy responsibility upon busi- 
ness educators to make the fullest pos- 
sible use of present facilities for train- 
ing workers in this category. 

One of these major wartime respon- 


sibilities is to make available trained 
personnel for the operation of the 
thousands of labor-saving Dictaphone 
machines in war industries and Gov- 
ernment agencies. Insist that your 
Dictaphone equipment be put to the 
best possible use—for the most pos- 
sible hours. That is one way you and 
your school can help in these critical 
times. 

The Dictaphone Educational Division 
will be glad to work with you in de- 
veloping courses that will be of great- 
est possible benefit—to you, your stu- 
dents and America’s war effort. Phone, 
wire or write us direct for any aid we 
can give you. 


DICTAPHONE CORPCRATICN 


Educational Division 
420 Lexington Ave, New York, N. Y. 
The word DICTAPHONE is the istered Trade-Mark of the 


Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines ana Ac- 
cessories to which suid Truds-Mark is ‘Applied. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A. Tonne 


SERVICE SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 


So many different forms of Army and Navy service 
schools are being organized that it is quite impossible 
for most individuals to keep up with developments. 
Most of us are acquainted with the School for Yeomen 
at Indiana University. Indiana also is developing a 
storekeeper’s training program for the Navy. A similar 
one is being offered at the Naval Armory at Toledo. A 
considerable portion of the program studied in these 
schools is, of course, concerned with business education. 
In addition there are radio and signal schools in which 
some business education is presented. The Navy has 
‘ also organized schools for electricians, schools for ma- 
chinists, Diesel engine schools, aviation machine schools, 
and several specializations at the University of Chicago, 
Northwestern University, The University of Wiscon- 
sin, Butler University, Miami University, University of 
Illinois, Iowa State College, Purdue, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, Ohio State College, Morehead State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kentucky, and at the North Dakota State School 
of Science. 

The Army has set up a similar series of service 
schools. Of major interest to us is the development of 
special schools for the services of supply. At Duke 
University there is a finance officer’s school; at Mis- 
sissippi Southern College and at University of Missis- 
sippi there are schools for enlisted clerks in the Adiu- 


tant General's Department. Administrative officers are 
being trained in North Dakota Agricultural College and 
at the University of Florida, and exchange service 
officers at Princeton. 

An army institute has been developed to give, among 
other things, a series of correspondence study courses 
for credit under certain conditions. In this correspond- 
ence study program there are several courses in business 
education which will be made available very soon. Sev- 
eral of the well-known people in business education 
have participated in the organization of these courses. 

In addition, the Army and Navy have made arrange- 
ments with other schools and universities to train 
specialists for the services. Sometimes the instruction 
is provided by civilians furnished by the schools. In 
most “cases, however, the services seem to prefer to 
use the facilities of the school and provide instruc- 
tion from the personnel in the Army or Navy. 

All the evidences show that there will be many 
more developments of this type in the near future. 
The enactment of legislation for the drafting of 18 and 
19 vear olds makes this imperative. Hence there will 
be many opportunities for service in the training pro- 
grams that are now being set up with increasing 
rapidity. 


THE GOVERNMENT NEEDS OUR TYPEWRITERS 


School officials have been asked to turn over at least 
20 per cent of all their typewriters to the government, 
according to letters sent out by Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker. It is estimated that over one-half million type- 
writers are being used for instructional purposes in the 
public secondary schools, private business schools, and 
parochial schools. This procedure has already been fol- 
lowed in requests made by the government to industrial 
and commercial organizations, and to state and local 
governments. Little or no harm to teaching service will 
result if typewriting is eliminated from the junior high 
schools, restricted to the junior and senior years in the 
high schools, and if none but vocational students are 
permitted to take typewriting. In addition, typewriting 
can easily be eliminated from rural high schools. In 

. certain areas it may be necessary to organize typewrit- 


ing instruction on a twenty-four hour basis similar to 
the procedure already being used in teaching certain 
forms of industrial training necessary for the war. 

Undoubtedly, the government can carry on the war 
quite as efficiently, and in many cases more efficiently, 
with the use of many fewer typewriters. There is a 
point of diminishing returns in the use of machinery 
in facilitating communication. Nevertheless, we must 
realize that when re-organization must be undertaken 
in a great hurry that such tendencies are inevitable. 
Therefore, it is our duty to co-operate fully in following 
this request of the government. No doubt, we will find 
many ways of short-cutting our instructional program 
in typewriting so that approximately some teaching effi- 
ciency can be maintained in spite of the shortage of 
equipment. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE SCHOOL 


Sometimes, in the attempt at teaching democracy in 
the schools, there is a tendency to be so idealistic that 
allowance is made for teaching doctrines contrary to 
democracy itself. This is quite in line with the funda- 
mental concepts of democracy, and in time of peace, 
when democracy is on the offensive, it is a desirable pro- 
cedure. When, however, totalitarian points-of-view 
are in the ascendancy, it is dangerous, for it may be the 
very procedure used for undermining the strength of 

emocracy. 

While it is not sound to assume that the schools of 
France were solely responsible for the moral weakness 
of the French republic, they undoubtedly made their con- 
tribution to the undermining of the French democratic 
regime. It is evident that the teachers as such not only 
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should not be given the right, but have no business in 
attempting, to use the schools as vehicles for remaking 
the world. [n times of stress, democracy must defend 
itself against those who might undermine it, even though 
there is a lack of democracy in the absolutism by whic 
it maintains its democracy. 

Those who may have, at one time, had questionable 
leanings, and now recognize that they were misled, 
should be welcomed back into the fold, but democracy, 
when it is on the defensive, cannot afford to be over- 
tolerant. There is a point at which it must forcibly, and 
absolutely, resist the effort of militant minorities to de- 
liberately destroy the very organization which is permit- 
ting their existence. 
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THE WAR DEMAND FOR FIGURE 
WORKERS IS ENORMOUS 


Figures are fighting on every front—in production of war 
materials, at home, at induction centers and at every 
base of military operation ... the young men and women 
trained in Monroe operation have a skill that has an 


immediate market. 


You can thank the commercial schools for their 
foresight in so generally teaching business arithmetic 
by the actual use of Monroe Calculators in their 
classes ... they have helped to fill one of the great 
needs of Fighting America. 


Be sure to keep your Monroe machines in cop 
operating condition; they are more precious than 
ever for the steel and man power that made them is 


needed now to make war equipment. 


Get in touch with the nearest Monroe branch ... 
ask about our Guaranteed Maintenance Plan of 
regular inspections by factory-trained mechanics 
whose duty it is to keep your Monroes operating 
efficiently. 

Get in touch with us to help arrange your courses 


to meet war-time demands. Ask about Monroe Guar- 


anteed Maintenance, call the nearest Monroe branch 


(there are over 150 of them), or write to our Educa- 
tional Department. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


A DECADE 


T is ten years since the editors of 

THE JoURNAL asked me to write 
this page. Until the publisher called 
my attention to this fact I had not 
suspected that my comments had been 
inflicted upon you so long. But a 
check back proves the truth of the 
publisher’s statistic. 


I should be writing my swan song 
instead of merely remarking the pas- 
sage of a decade since I began to 
comment, criticize, and challenge. 
But my third request that you be re- 
leased from this sort of educational 
“whipping post,” and that I be retired 
on half-pay (14 of $0 = $0) has met 
with the usual reply from those re- 
sponsible for keeping me at this post 
so long: “We need copy. Yours comes 
cheap. No one has cried ‘enough.’ 
So, you’re signed up (at the same 
pay) for another year.” 


Seriously, I undertook this task 
for it really is one, in the belief that 
good, in many forms, might come 
from a somewhat critical appraisal 
of some of the articles, bulletins, 
leaflets, speeches, yearbooks, etc., that 
often seem superficial and misleading 
to say the least. This is a thankless 
task. Perhaps it is an unnecessary 
one. And yet the comments that 
reach me do not bear out this view. 
Perhaps adverse comment would not 
reach me. But you know the editor, 
the publisher, the president of the 
Council, and the chairman of the 
Council’s publication committee. 
Surely adverse comment sent to any 
_ of them would be safe and effec- 
ive. 


_ But, if I must go on, I shall con- 
tinue to plead that fewer unauthori- 
tative statements about our field be 
written ; that even still fewer be pub- 


TWIN 


‘*BAD BOYS’’ 


lished ; that we all learn to distinguish 
between authoritative statements and 
impressions or guesses or alibis or 
wishful thinking or sales talk; that 
those who are training young people 
for our profession shall recognize the 
service to their students which even 
inadequate research and reports of it 
may be, while at the same time realiz- 
ing that widespread publication of 
such reports may well be a disservice 
to the profession; and that, in short, 
we learn well the art of separating 
the wheat (and there is much of it) 
from the chaff (and there is plenty) 
both in our reading and in our spon- 
sorship of published material. 

Many readers of this page whom I 
meet for the first time express relief 
that I don’t seem to be the “sour- 
puss” that they had visualized. My 
fear is that I shall not meet all my 
readers (few or many) and that I 
shall not be able to live down the 
reputation that this page is earning 
for me. But believe me when I say 
that there is never a trace of ill will 
behind my criticisms. If you who 
read this page, especially my younger 
readers, are stimulated to think your 
way through problems touched upon, 
my efforts in your behalf will not 
have been in vain. 

When I began this page ten years 
ago, I fully intended, in spite of the 
limitations of its heading, to devote 
more space to commendation than I 
have. I shall try to do better in the 
year ahead for I really do read many 
most commendable articles every 
month. At least I shall try to list a 
few such once in awhile. 

Just for a change, and to celebrate 
the end of the decade, I am going to 
pick on someone outside our immedi- 
ate field this month. 


OF EDUCATION 


COLLEGE PREPARATION AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In a most interesting article on 
“The Basic Responsibility of Public 
Education” Harl R. Douglass* sets 
forth some compelling arguments for 


* Phi Delta Kappan, September 1942, page 4. 
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the modification of programs of pub- 
lic education to bring them into line 
with current and future needs of a 
democracy whose well-being in the 
world’s most trying times is in the 
hands of its citizenry and not in the 


lap of the gods. But, as so often oc- 
curs when writers tackle this prob- 
lem, vocational education is expressl 
or impliedly charged with responsi- 
bility for the inadequate attention 
paid by our schools to training for 
intelligent citizenship. Dr. Douglass 
is no exception. It should be added, 
however, that he also says that 
“preparation for college must give 
ground.” That’s a bit unusual. The 
two bad boys of education now seem 
to be “college preparation” and “vo- 
cational education.” At least those 
business educators who for years on 
end have maintained that business 
education is the equal of college 
preparatory subjects, judged by any 
scholastic standard, seem to have 
proven their point. 

Dr. Douglass says that “employers 
have held, in general, the idea that 
schools should provide business and 
industry with an abundant supply of 
young labor well-trained for store, 
shop, or factory.” I wonder. Where 
and when has the employer made any 
such demand? Who are largely re- 
sponsible for vocational education? 
What “pressure groups” have 
brought it about? 

Dr. Douglass says that vocational 
education has had the support of 
parents. They want it for their chil- 
dren. They are the “attorneys at 
court” who defend it. But none, ex- 
cept the “occasional educational phil- 
osopher” (sic) sees “in public educa- 
tion the necessary foundation of a 
functioning democracy and the prin- 
cipal means of social progress.” 

Do you suppose that, by any 
chance, parents may consider eco- 
nomic security and social service 
through effective occupational ad- 
justments of their offspring as one 
of the most potent forces in the direc- 
tion of “social progress”? Could be. 
According to Dr. Douglass vocational 
education has “attorneys at court” 
in the persons of parents and pur- 
veyors of socially desirable goods and 
services (employers), but “society 
and social welfare have no attorneys 
in court.’ Queer reasoning. Why 
the assumption that parents and em- 
ployers (often both the same) are 
uninterested in, or even enemies of 
social welfare? Who are “society”? 
Parents? Employers? Youth who 
seek training? And others, of course. 

Dr. Douglass says that at least one- 
fourth of the school program must be 
devoted to the “task of insuring the 
effective functioning of democracy.” 
Quite so. But does this prove that 
vocational education must go? What 
becomes of the remaining three- 
fourths of available training time? 
And, of course, the implication that 
vocational education of the right kind 
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makes no contribution to the proper 
functioning of a democracy is not 
likely to be widely approved. A sound 
economic system is essential to a 
sound democracy. 

As one reads on it becomes clear 
that Dr. Douglass does not think 
much of vocational education as a 
part of the school program. This 
comes as a surprise to me. I had 
supposed that he thoroughly under- 
stood it and believed in it—with limi- 
tations of course. 

Whence comes the notion that 
“faith in the ability of the school to 
give specific preparation for college 
or for a vocation is ‘ignorant’ faith’’? 
“What student has entered college 
without preparing in school for this 
step? This is not to say that the 
preparation required has been what 
it should be; but it is to say that such 
as it is it can be got by most youth 
only in school. 

But what about school vocational 
training? Does it follow that voca- 
tional training should be abandoned 
because, as Dr. Douglass ‘says, “of 
the thousands of occupations listed 
in the United States Census the 
school can prepare for only a pitiful 
few.” It’s that “pitiful” that makes 
this contention false, or at least mis- 
leading. To be sure relatively few 
of even the skilled occupations can 
be, or at least have been, prepared 
for in school. Perhaps an even 
smaller number can be wholly trained 
for in the school alone. But some, 
even many, can be. And many more 
can be made the basis of sound pre- 
employment training that will greatly 
reduce the amount and cost of the 
in-service training necessary to com- 
plete the job. To brush vocational 
education for many occupations aside 
on the ground that there are a hun- 
dred more that cannot be trained for 
in school is not quite logical. Nor 
is it any more logical to reach the 
same conclusion because “workers in 
other callings must acquire their spe- 
cific vocational education outside of 
school.” 


Of course a “majority of workers 
today can learn their jobs well 
enough to be satisfactory workers 
within a comparatively short period 
of time.” Yes, even “in from three 
to eight weeks,” as Dr. Douglass 
says. Or possibly in a two-hour 
“vestibule” course at the time of em- 
ployment. But what has this to do 
with training for those occupations, 
numerous though relatively few, 
which can or must be prepared for 
wholly or largely on a pre-employ- 
ment basis—typist and stenographer 
in the business field for example? 
Or those other occupations for which 
part-time training is effective? Even 
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Ten years ago Professor Nichols 
began his page of “Criticism, Com- 
ment and Challenge” in The Jour- 
nal of Business Education, Since 
then he has faithfully maintained 
his enlightening comment on the 
changing vistas in business educa- 
tion in spite of illness and numer- 
ous other duties. His penetrating 
analyses of current developments 


Professor Nichols 


are always fascinating. We are 
sure Professor Nichols would not 
expect complete agreement with 
all of his judgments. Yet the care 
with which he has _ thought 
through his statements in organiz- 
ing the material he presents gives 
us a worth-while basis for judg- 
ment forming. 

We hope that we can look for- 
ward to at least another decade of 
“Criticism, Comment and Chal- 


lenge.” 
—tThe Editor 


part-time (cooperative) courses are 
vocational education. 

But most surprising of all is this 
statement in Dr. Douglass’ article: 
“The concept of vocational education 
held by many is not democratic or 
truly American. It stems from the 
idea that the great mass of children 
should not be trained for anything 
beyond illiteracy, a very primitive but 
emotional citizenship, and work on 
the farms or in the industries owned 
by the better classes.” Who holds 
these views? A few academic die- 
hards? Surely none other. Could 
anything be farther from the point 
of view of vocational educators? 
One would imagine that Dr. Doug- 
lass is still reading the report of the 
hearings on the Smith-Hughes Bill 
back in 1916-1917. 

There is the somewhat unexpected 
slap at the “business executive” who 
is described as one who “is sorely 
tempted to believe that he belongs to 
a superior strain (maybe pure 
Aryan!) and that the schools should 
supply him . . . with trained workers 


. . Numerous enough to provide a 
favorable labor market.” Whatever 
may be said about that ogre, the 
“business executive,” no one should 
accuse him of trying to force public 
schools to train his workers. Every 
business educator knows how far- 
fetched this idea is. 

The elimination or drastic curtail- 
ment of vocational education in our 
schools surely is not necessary to re- 
lease “one-fourth” of school time for 
better citizenship training wher al- 
ready some of that one-fourth i+ be- 
ing used for this purpose. 

The suggested curtailment si rely 
should not be brought about sii iply 
because not all occupations cai be 
trained for in schools; nor bec .use 
millions of workers must get 1eir 
training on the job; nor bec iuse 
some have exaggerated the poss: vili- 
ties of school vocational train ng; 
nor because of the “increasing u: > of 
complex machinery” which ‘ten 
creates new kinds of school t»ain- 
ing oportunities; nor because Dr. 
Douglass alleges that many hol an 
undemocratic concept of vocat’»nal 
education, without specifying vho 
they are or what class of educ: ‘ors 
or people they represent. 

Then why must ‘“‘vocational ed .1ca- 
tion give ground”? Or should it! 
Too bad that a plea for someting 
good should have been spoiled »y a 
plea, unsupported by facts or logic, 
for the wholly unnecessary and un- 
desirable curtailment of an educa: 
tional program that has proved its 
inherent worth and that not only <loes 
not stand in the way of the improve: 
ment urged, but even contributes to 
its achievement. 


P. S. 


After writing the foregoing state- 
ment I have read “Looking Ahead in 
Business Education” by Dr. Doug: 
lass.* After clearly setting forth his 
views on the economic situation after 
the war (as near as anyone can guess 
now), Dr. Douglass concludes that 
“Business education is coming to 
emphasize the values of general along 
with vocational education.” (Italics 
are mine.) Then follows a 
gestion that what we have called 
“background,” or “social-business, 
or “general” business courses be em- 
phasized more. Surely. We agree. 
But this is not diminishing business 
education (making it “give ground”). 
It is merely stressing what has been 
urged in every prominent survey 0! 
study of this field since the turn of 
the century. 

*The National Business Education Quarterly 
for October 1942, p. 39. 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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Preparing Courses of Study in 


OOD supervision in the field of 

business education has as its 
basis the correct interpretation and 
application of the basic guiding prin- 
ciples of general education and busi- 
ness education. Likewise, a report 
on a supervisory activity states, at 
the outset, the guiding principles 
upon which the particular kind of 
activity will be based. A few of the 
more outstanding principles, applic- 
able to the construction of courses of 
study in business education, are as 
follows: 


1, Commercial education must consider 
the people to be trained and cater to in- 
dividual differences. 


2. The courses of study should be con- 
structed after careful consideration has 
been given to the local conditions of in- 
struction. 


3. The selection of course content should 
be based on definite attainable objectives. 


4. The courses of study should be pre- 

red on the basis of the laws of learn- 
ing, culling that which would best serve 
the learning process. 


5. A study of the teacher-learning proc- 
ess is fully as important for effective 
commercial teaching as for academic 
teaching. 


6. Courses of study should set a mini- 
mum job standard as a requirement in 
vocational courses. 


The Purpose of the Course 
of Study 


It is presupposed that a well- 
rounded commercial curriculum has 
been set up, emphasizing the most 
significant social-business experi- 
ences, the most significant technical 
experiences, and the most significant 
general experiences. The purpose of 
the course of study is twofold: (1) 
it is an aid to progressive supervi- 
sion by the head ‘of the department, 
and (2) it is an aid to progressive 
teaching by the regular and substi- 
tute teachers. The course of study 
helps the teacher carry out his task 
with greater efficiency. 

It is essential to the purpose of the 
course of study that the objectives be 
well defined. The objectives must 
be the outgrowth of certain principles 
of general education and business 
education. This is the only means 
of guaranteeing ultimate advance- 
ment. The head of the commercial 
department must take on the respon- 
sibility of determining these objec- 
tives. Subsequent supervision on 
matters of subject-matter content, se- 
quence, and supplementary material 
will be based upon these same teach- 
ing-learning objectives. The de- 
partment head becomes a member 
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Business 


Subjects 


by Williamina V. MacBrayne 


Medford High School 
Medford, Massachusetts 


ex-officio of every committee, guid- 
ing the work in the light of present 
conditions and ultimate goals. 


A Supervisory Aid 
If the course of study is to serve 


as a true supervisory aid, the subject 
matter must evolve from local needs 
and situations. We must take cog- 
nizance of the fact that general busi- 
ness information is necessary to 
every pupil in the commercial depart- 
ment and that the social-business and 
technical skill experiences have a di- 
rect bearing on community needs. 
Let the course of study draw some- 
thing from the community and con- 
tribute something to it. 


and adjustments made accordingly. 
A flexible course of study can be 
modified to suit changing conditions, 
particularly when conditions are 
more conducive to better teaching- 
learning situations. 

The administrators have the re- 
sponsibility of seeing to it that the 
course content is based on student 
ability and individual differences, a 
differentiated curriculum and proper 
grade placement. It is not enough 
that a course of study for Typewrit- 
ing I be formulated and filed. What 
about Typewriting I for business 
machines students? stenographic stu- 
dents? bookkeeping students? gener- 
al business students? The teacher’s 


“The head of the department may deem it advisable to invite businessmen 
to contribute opinions.”’ 


Then, too, course content must be 


purposeful from the teaching point 
of view. The head of the depart- 
ment expedites the work of prepar- 
ing the course of study so that the 
personnel factor is taken into con- 
sideration. 
formulates a course of study that 
will function because it is based on 
the needs and interests of the pupils 
and available teaching skill. 


In the last analysis, he 


Conditions of instruction greatly 


affect the course of study. An ideal 
curriculum and an ideal course of 
study need an ideal administrative 
set-up. Such items as_ textbooks, 
machines, layout, and time schedules 
have to be taken into consideration 


interpretation of the course of study 
should be in accordance 
needs of the group. 


with the 


The progressive supervisor has a 


system of follow-up whereby results 
may be checked. 
planning to produce a satisfactory 
course of study, and, of necessity, it 
takes a long period of time to try out 
and check the course of study. It 
has to be tried out and tested under 
various 
supervisor realizes that there is al- 
ways a need for revision and im- 
provement. When the course of study 
has proved successful, it is allowed to 
function for a reasonable length of 
time pending revision. 


It takes long-time 


circumstances. The alert 
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A Teaching Aid ‘ 

_ The course of study contains the 
units of work based on available 
material and is a reliable source of 
information. It is necessary that 
the course of study shall contain the 
minimum requirements to meet job 
standards if it pertains to a voca- 
tional subject. Otherwise, it should 
contain the minimum learning out- 
comes. The supervisor and teach- 
ers should not lose sight of the fact 
that every unit of work should be 
planned according to the ultimate 
learning outcomes and not as daily 
lessons. 

Another purpose of the course of 
study is to offer suggested methods 
of presentation and assignments. 
There are no rigid requirements. 
The units of work may be set forth 
under the contract plan. Such a 
plan affords the teacher ample op- 
portunity to exercise initiative and 
ingenuity. 

It is the purpose of the course of 
study to help the teacher in his se- 
lection and use of good supplemen- 
tary material. Every comprehensive 
course of study has an appendix 
containing a bibliography of supple- 
mentary material in book or maga- 
zine form and, possibly, suggested 
visual aids. 

Still another purpose of the 
course of study as a teaching aid is 
the recommending of testing devices. 
Testing procedure is explained so 
that the regular and _ substitute 
teacher may know when to give 
tests. The teacher acquaints him- 
self with the type of test to be given, 
the scoring, and standards of meas- 
urement. The course of study mere- 
ly recommends—the teacher may ex- 
ercise his wide discretionary powers. 

An assignment schedule is of par- 
ticular benefit to the substitute 
teacher who is desirous of conduct- 
ing the class without undue inter- 
ruption. A typical schedule desig- 
nates the minimum assignments for 
a given period, such as a week, a 
month, or a term. It includes op- 
tional assignments to accommodate 
the superior pupils who are working 
under the contract plan. The sched- 
ule must have flexibility. 


The Preparation of the Course 
of Study 


After the purpose of the course 
of study has been clearly defined, it 
is necessary to develop an organiza- 
tion to do the work of preparing the 
various courses of study. The head 
of the commercial department, who 
coordinates and directs the work 
throughout the system, should stim- 
ulate interest in the formulation of 
these courses of study. Through the 
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medium of staff meetings, much can 
be done to foster a spirit of cooper- 
ation among the teachers once they 
realize the need for revising and im- 
proving the courses of study. 

The head of the department, or di- 
rector of commercial education, se- 
cures the cooperation of the super- 
intendent of schools, school princi- 
pal (s), and other administrators 
who would have to sanction any 
changes. He may deem it advisable 
to invite businessmen to contribute 
opinions. Now he is ready to select 
the committee personnel and attend 
to committee organization. 

The department head acts as chair- 
man ex-officio of all committees so 
that there will be proper coordina- 
tion between administration, super- 
vision, and teaching specialization. A 


“It is essential to the purpose 
of the course of study that the ob- 
jectives be well defined. The ob- 
jectives must be the outgrowth of 
certain principles of general edu- 
cation and business education. 


specialist should not be called in un- 
less he has a complete grasp of local 
problems and needs. Teachers of 
business subjects are appointed to 
committees on the basis of their 
teaching skill, training, and interests. 
Vocational and social-business inter- 
ests are equalized. One teacher on 
each committee serves as chairman. 

After the committees have been 
chosen, their specific duties are pre- 
scribed. The department head pro- 
vides for the conditions of work— 
place and time of meetings, refer- 
ence materials, research data, sta- 
tionery, etcetera. 


Production of the Course 

The head of the department de- 
termines the number of courses of 
study to be formulated and assigns 
the committee work to teachers in 
the department in accordance with 
their abilities and special interests. 
The actual production calls for the 
gathering of information and ma- 
terials, arranging of materials, writ- 
ing up materials collected and the 
final editing. 

Committee meetings follow the or- 
ganization of the committees. The 
work is prescribed by the chairman 
ex-officio. The teachers learn that 
they have the responsibility of study- 
ing and revising the courses of study 
and carrying on the research studies 
needed by the committee. They are 
faced with the problem of organiz- 
ing the course of study so that it will 
be of service to administrators, su- 
pervisors, teachers, and pupils. 

The first task of the committee is 
to formulate the aims and objec- 
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tives; the second duty is to decide 
on changes and eliminations in the 
present course of study. No changes 
or adoptions are made without rst 
doing the necessary research a'ong 
these lines: (1) community survey, 
(2) vocational analyses, (3) fol ow- 
up, and (4) findings of educators, 
The responsibilities of analysis and 
research may be divided in acc ird- 
ancé with the teachers’ special ir ter- 
ests, professional training, and 
teaching ability. 

Another major task is the pr :pa- 
ration of individual reports by 
teachers in accordance with the « om- 
mittee assignment. Assigned d ties 
may be distributed as follows: lc irn- 
ing outcomes, assignment sche: ule, 
supplementary material, and te: ‘ing 
devices and appraisals. At an ap- 
pointed time the teachers mec in 
order to offer constructive criti ism 
to one another. The reports sh juld 
be well organized with a copy a <ail- 
able for each teacher to exar ine, 
There is a general interchangin ° of 
suggestions and criticisms, _ tal ling 
the revisions until the next meting 
when a revised report is present« 1 to 
the committee for additional edi ing. 

The construction of a comp site 

report gets under way after the «om- 
mittee assignments have been ap- 
proved. The tentative course of 
study includes these divisions : 
1. Objectives. 
2. Units of work and learning outcomes. 
3. Supplementary material. 
4. Testing devices. 
5. Assignment schedule. 
This tentative copy is in fairly sood 
form when it is presented to the 
head of the department. However, 
the committee should invite and ex- 
pect corrections and revisions fol- 
lowing the try-out period. 


Trying Out the Course of Study 


This is the next step in the adimin- 
istration of course of study produc: 
tion. Results are appraised by the 
use of achievement tests. Work 
sheets are circulated among the 
teachers in order to provide some 
means of collecting their recommen- 
dations. 

Preparation of the final copy 1 
assigned to the course of study com- 
mittee. Special attention is given to: 

1. Indexing. 

. Table of contents. 

. Paging. 

. Headings and titles. 

. Size of type, underscoring. 

Graphs, charts, photographs. 

. Continuity. 

. Proofreading. 

. Usability. 

10. Attractiveness. 

The mechanical make-up of the 
course of study includes (1) form 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Teach Economy to 
Future Office Workers 


FFICE workers have developed 
naturally with the machine age; 
now for the first time we must all be- 
come aware of the “‘salv-age” — an 
era when conserving is of prime im- 
portance. Many familiar types of of- 
fice equipment and supplies can no 
longer be procured and others are be- 
coming increasingly scarce and ex- 
pensive. 

Coupled with supply shortages is 
an increased volume of records which 
have resulted from wartime produc- 
tion. Because of difficulty in secur- 
ing and retaining experienced office 
personnel, schools must assume their 
share of responsibility for training 
office workers quickly and thor- 
oughly, at the same time impressing 
on each future employee the necessity 
for economy in the use of office ma- 
terials, supplies, equipment, and man- 
power. Instruction concerning the 
frugal use of materials will help any 
beginner in business to score a point 
over an older employee who has, in 
our years of plenty, become accus- 
tomed to using an abundance of sup- 
plies. 

The teacher should present to the 
students the few simple facts about 
the manufacture and care of office 
essentials so that, as future workers, 
all will see the wisdom of prolonging 
their usefulness. 


Office Supplies 


Order all forms and supplies care- 
fully, and, in many cases, in smaller 
quantities at more frequent intervals 
to reduce the danger of obsolescence 
and deterioration. Many forms mav 
well be standardized or simplified. 
Clean out and remove from your desk 
and supply closet all unneeded and 
excess supplies and return them to 
the central supply office. Care should 
be taken in storing these materials to 
prevent waste or damage. 

Paper 

White paper requires chlorine, an 
acid used in defense work ; therefore, 
a good quality of bond paper will un- 
doubtedly become more and more dif- 
ficult to obtain. The following sug- 
gestions will aid in conserving this 
type of paper: 

1. In making copies of two-page 
letters, use both sides of the copy 


Paper, starting the second sheet at : 


the bottom of the reverse side so the 
file copy can be easily turned over in 
reading. Paper and filing space may 
also be conserved by using the back 
of each customer’s letter for the car- 


bon copy of the firm’s reply. 
NOVEMBER, 1942 


by Maye Hylton 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


Epitor’s Note: Some of the ma- 
terial upon which this article is based 
was secured from “IV artime Conser- 
vation in the Office,’ a bulletin pre- 
pared by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


2. If possible, use both sides of 
paper for duplicated work (Ditto, 
Mimeograph, Multigraph, or Multi- 
lith). 

3. Keep the number of duplicate 
copies at a minimum, 

4. Be economical in the use of all 
printed forms, letterheads, and blank 
paper of all kinds. 


“Conserving is of prime importance.” 


5. Avoid rewriting or retyping 
whenever erasing is practical. 

6. Type short memoranda on half- 
size sheets ; even very long letters can 
be put on one sheet if narrow mar- 
gins and single spacing are used. 

7. Postal cards, or even telephone 
calls, may often be substituted for 
letters. 

8. Make effective use of waste 
paper. If left flat, it may be collected 
regularly and made into scratch pads 
which are worth eight cents a pound. 
Waste paper that cannot be salvaged 
for office use may be shredded into 
packing material or baled for reproc- 
essing. 


Carbon Paper 

The materials used in manufactur- 
ing carbon paper are a thin, hard- 
finish tissue on which is spread a 
coating of carefully compounded 
dies, inks, chemicals, wax, and basic 
pigments. Supplies of some of these 
raw materials are now nearly ex- 
hausted because they were obtained 
only from countries now at war. Dis- 
covering or securing satisfactory sub- 
stitutes for certain ingredients is 
proving such a serious problem that 
business people should take the fol- 
lowing precautions to conserve our 
available supply : 

1. Use carbon paper at least ten 
or fifteen times; reversing the sheet 
from top to bottom prolongs its use- 
fulness. 

2. Handle carbon sheets with un- 
usual care; guard against unneces- 
sary wrinkling and tearing of sheets 
by returning to folder or container 
after using. 

3. Keep typewriter platens and 
type faces in good condition so car- 
bon paper will not be unnecessarily 
perforated or “chewed up.” 

4. Have “one-time” carbon paper 
(interleaved with such continuous 
forms as numbered invoice pads) 
sent to a central stationery office for 
use in other work. 

5. Do not ask for or begin using 
new carbon sheets until all possible 
use has been made of the carbon 
paper on hand. 

6. Keep carbon paper away from 
all sources of heat, such as lights or 
radiators, to keep it from drying or 
curling. 

Typewriter Ribbons 

The same silk shortage that upset 
the women’s hosiery market is now 
making it difficult to obtain type- 
writer ribbons. Some worth-while 
suggestions for the employee which 
will help in prolonging the life of the 
supply of ribbons now obtainable fol- 
low: 

1. In order to get the maximum 
use from typewriter ribbons, they 
should be changed frequently, alter- 
nating two ribbons week after week. 

2. Keep the idle ribbon wrapped 
in its original waxed or oiled paper 
and wind the active ribbon completely 
on one spool before leaving at night 
to prevent drying. 
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3. Save the metal spools of used 
typewriter and other business ma- 
chine ribbons and the boxes of new 
ribbons so they may be collected by 
the supply division to assist the man- 
ufacturer in supplying our needs. 


Pencils, Pens, and Erasers 

Wood, brass, rubber,! and graphite 
are used in the manufacture of pen- 
cils and only wood is plentiful. 
Therefore, we should get maximum 
use from pencils. 

1. A pencil lengthener or exten- 
sion for pencil stubs is decidedly 
helpful. 

2. Harder leads may often be sub- 
stituted where soft-lead varieties 
were formerly used. 

3. Pencil sharpeners should be 
Kept in good repair because dull and 
ineffective sharpeners chew up an 
unnecessary quantity of pencils. 

4. Take care to prevent breakage 
in handling refill leads for mechani- 
cal pencils. Also, the lead from short 
drawing pencils can be removed for 
use in mechanical pencils. ~ 

5. A typing eraser should be tied 
by a cord to the frame of the type- 
writer. Much time and many erasers 
will thus be saved. 

6. Fountain pens should be fre- 
quently cleaned by flushing in luke- 
warm water, then filled with a good 
quality of ink. The cap should be 
screwed on tightly when not in use. 
Fountain pens should be considered 
one’s own personal property because 
varying pressure of writers impairs 
the pen point.? 

7. Dip pens should be thoroughly 
cleaned after using to prevent rust; 
also, they should be carefully placed 
in drawers or holders to keep the 
points from being bent. 


Miscellaneous 


Other suggestions as to how each 
individual employee may co-operate 
in conserving office supplies of lesser 
value but whose use still seem indis- 
pensable are: 

1. Make a practice of removing 
clips, rubber bands, and pins before 
filing papers so these items may be 
used again. Substitute staples for 
paper clips and rubber bands wher- 
ever possible ; they require little metal 
and are cheaper than other means of 
fastening. 

2. Do not use envelopes for inter- 
office correspondence unless the mat- 
ter is of a confidential nature or un- 
less there is danger that an enclosure 
might become detached. Reusable 


_ 2One pencil manufacturer is now experiment- 
ing with “rubberless erasers’? made of resin, oil, 
and South American gum. 

2See additional rules for conserving fountain 
pens on page 34, 
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messenger envelopes or route tabs 
which can be securely fastened to un- 
enclosed matter will cut down the use 
of envelopes considerably. 

3. Keep your own mailing lists up 
to date to eliminate non-deliveries to 
persons no longer interested in that 
particular circulation. One inexpen- 
sive method is to send out double or 
reply post cards which are to be re- 
turned if the party wishes his name 
retained on the mailing list. Post- 
masters will also correct addresses on 
any bona fide mailing list for a 
charge of one cent a name. Also, 
notify others to remove your own 
name from lists if you are receiving 


“Because of difficulty in securing 
and retaining experienced office 
personnel, schools must assume 
their share of responsibility for 
training office workers quickly 
and thoroughly, at the same time 
impressing on each future em- 
ployee the necessity for economy 
in the use of office materials, sup- 
plies, equipment, and manpower.” 


material which is of no further use 
or could be used jointly with others 
who receive it. 

4. Attach new labels to file guides 
and manila folders so they can be 
used again. Folders may be turned 
inside out for reuse. 

5. Be economical in using stenog- 
raphic notebooks, type cleaners, blot- 
ters, ink, twine and gummed tape, 
rubber stamps and pads, mucilage 
and paste, paper towels and soap, and 
similar supplies provided for your 
convenience. 


6. Open pasteboard cartons care- 
fully so they may be used again. 


Furniture and Equipment 


The future office worker should be 
aware of the present-day shortage of 
office furniture and equipment even 
though problems relating to the pro- 
curement and distribution of such 
items may not be her direct responsi- 
bility. She should understand gov- 
ernment needs and know what prod- 
ucts are no longer manufactured. All 
unused equipment should be reported 
to the property clerk; desks, chairs, 
tables, filing cases, trays, cabinets, 
safes, lockers, wastepaper baskets, 
and like properties should be recon- 
ditioned or turned in as junk. The 
school should make certain that the 
initial worker knows how to maintain 


-and care for office machines and 


equipment so as to prolong their life. 
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The following suggestions are illus- 
trative. 

1. The typist should form the 
habit of dusting her machine each 
morning; she should clean it thor- 
oughly and oil necessary parts at reg- 
ular intervals. A competent operator 
takes the time to pull the carriage to 
one side before erasing. 

2. Recent tests show that the ife 
of a typewriter is lengthened by 
mounting the machine on a felt cush- 
ion, thereby absorbing the vibration. 
Noise is also reduced. 

3. Keep machines covered w’ien 
not in use. (Particular care should 
be taken to see that the cylinder of 
the stencil duplicator is turned so ink 
will not run out.) 

4. Needed repairs should be 
promptly reported. 

5. Pooling or lending of machi ies 
within departments or between 
partments often permits maximum 
utilization of equipment where e- 
mands are fluctuating or intermitt: nt. 

6. File only significant curr:nt 
material in accordance with a well- 
organized plan. 


Building and Service 


The office employee as an initial 
worker will again not be delega‘ed 
the task of solving space or service 
problems, but she should understand 
the significance of such responsilili- 
ties. Overhead expenses would be 
greatly reduced if all employees co- 
operated in making the most of exist- 
ing facilities. 

1. Save electricity and heat. Turn 
out all lights during the lunch hour 
and when leaving at night. Have 
bulbs and fixtures washed and serv- 
iced regularly to insure their maxi- 
mum efficiency. See that windows 
are kept clean. Turn off the heat 
rather than raise a window when the 
office becomes too warm. A temper- 
ature of 68 degrees is considered ade- 
quate for the normal adult. 

2. The office layout should be 
carefully planned if waste movements 
are to be eliminated and if maximum 
use is to be secured of light. 

3. Arrangements can be made to 
have janitorial work done during off- 
peak daylight hours before the office 
opens, at noon hours, and on Satur- 
days and Sundays to conserve light. 

4. Fewer service employees neces- 
sitate orderly habits on the part of 
everyone. 

5. Time and motion studies will 
doubtless reveal many lost hours of 
labor. Clerical help can well be used 
to save the time of more highly 
skilled and valuable employees. 

6. Use judgment in making tele- 
phone calls and in sending telegrams. 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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Accelerated Clerical Typewriting for 
the War Effort 


HAT adjustments have the 

tvpewriting teachers made to- 
wards the war effort? What is to be 
the teacher’s responsibility in plan- 
ning a course to meet the immediate 
clerical requirements not only for the 
community but for the nation? 

A recent survey made by Pi 
Omega Pi! indicates that much has 
already been done by schools in cer- 
tain areas throughout the country to 
meet the immediate needs of particu- 
lar communities. As indicated by this 
survey it becomes the duty of every 
typewriting teacher to discover how 
his school and his typewriting course 
may be adjusted to this heavy de- 
mand for clerical workers, since the 
business people and the government 
agencies are busy with their own 
tasks and do not have the time to ad- 
-vise and suggest training require- 
ments. 

In the past we have been teaching 
typewriting students how to adapt 
their typewriting training to any kind 
of a situation they might encounter. 
The fields of work were unlimited 
and indefinite. This primary objec- 
tive is still a requirement. However, 
there is an emergency which calls for 
well trained workers immediately 
qualified to fulfill certain clerical re- 
quirements without the time devoted 
to apprenticeship training, or to slow 
promotional development. 

The clerical worker today must 
know the duties of the job and per- 
form quickly and efficiently without 
the usual supervisory assistance or- 
dinarily given beginning workers 
during their initial business training. 
_ A large percentage of the typewrit- 
ing students in the near future will 
be filling these clerical jobs, the re- 
quirement of which may be antici- 
pated at least in part by teachers. 
The emphasis placed on the training 
necessary to perform these duties ef- 
ficiently would also be well adapted 
to any office situation. Definite em- 
phasis should be placed on typewrit- 
ing teaching units which will give in- 
creased efficiency and speed where it 
is most needed, and give less atten- 
tion to the teaching units that are not 
as likely to meet the immediate needs. 

A review of the typewriting man- 
uals used by the Army and Navy 
Me Nichols, Orion M. Business Education for 

ational Offense, “Tried and Tested Projects,” 


Monograph §6, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, April, 1942, p. 3. 
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by Kathryn King 
Chicago Heights High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


“A large percentage of the type- 
writing students in the near future 
will be filling clerical jobs, the re- 
quirements of which may be an- 
ticipated at least in part by 
teachers.” 


show the need for developing certain 
specific skills. Schools throughout 
the country can do their part by en- 
couraging boys who expect to enter 
the government service and girls who 
are eager to obtain clerical jobs to 
take the typing course, and to get all 
that the course can offer in prepara- 
tion for these jobs. 

There are thousands of branches 
of the United States Government, 
Army, Navy and community activi- 


“No phase of the preliminary learning 
period should be neglected. Nevertheless 
it can be accelerated . . .” 


ties where typists are needed and are 
being trained for particular duties. 

For example: “In the Army every 
man who goes through the Adminis- 
tration and Personnel School must 
either already know how to type or 
he must enroll in the beginning typ- 
ing class. He no longer can elect to 
take typing as he did in school. It 
is a ‘have-to’ course, ... 


2Guilfore, D., Administration and Personnel 
Fs od School, Mimeographed Manual, June 8, 


Learning To Operate the 
Typewriter 


A good basic training is as impor- 
tant in typewriting as in any other 
subject. No phase of the preliminary 
learning period should be neglected. 
Nevertheless it can be accelerated to 
provide time for special teaching 
units. 

If skill in certain portions of the 
first year of work is to be developed 
to a high degree of clerical efficiency 
there must be time provided for such 
skill development. The course should 
be planned from the first day. to pro- 
vide for time necessary to develop 
important clerical units. If teachers 
can convince students that rapid mas- 
tery of machine operation is the goal 
of the learning period, the prelimi- 
nary learning period could be short- 
ened. Additional effort on the part 
of the teacher would also be neces- 
sary to obtain satisfactory results. 

The basic training in many fields is 
now being cut to a minimum amount 
of time. In many of these instances 
such training also provides only a 
minimum amount of subject knowl- 
edge. However, at a time when all 
of the industrial, commercial and 
governmental activities are being ac- 
celerated, it seems that the necessity 
for quick but adequate preparation 
of the learning processes should not 
only be a good objective of a skill 
course but also a challenge for train- 
ing better clerical workers who are 
preparing themselves for immediate 
employment in a world that is mak- 
ing rapid changes, and is in need 
of workers who are competent and 
should be able to adjust themselves 
quickly to the job requirements. 


Teaching Material 


Teachers will find available mate- 
rial from which to devise additional 
teaching units to supplement the text- 
book. Such sources as The National 
Clerical Ability Tests, Army and 
Navy Correspondence, and other 
available military manuals provide 
material for class practice. 

Training in letter writing is intro- 
duced in Army and Navy Corre- 
spondence in the following words: 
“Eye - catching newspaper headlines 
and program interrupting radio an- 
nouncements keep us informed about 


8 Army and Navy Correspondence, South-West- 
ern Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1942, pg. 5. 
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the maneuvers of our Army and 
Navy units. But behind the scenes 
are relatively little-known, complex 
organizations that play vital roles in 
the preparation for, and the execu- 
tion of, those military activities. 
Such organizations are truly business 
organizations—as much so as those 
for an automobile manufacturing en- 
terprise, a national chain system of 
retail grocery stores, or a large insur- 
ance company. 

“An important part of any large 
organization is the ‘paper’ work—the 
letters and forms that facilitate com- 
munication among its various offices 
and branches. To meet their special 


‘needs, the Army and the Navy pre- 


scribe special rules for the conduct 
of their correspondence. It is the 
purpose of this manual to present and 
to explain these rules for those who 
have had no experience in handling 
such correspondence.”* 

To draw upon as many sources as 
possible for letter writing which of- 
fers practice on the material of the 
business letters of the day is a great 
help in developing knowledge of sub- 
ject content, and builds active vocab- 
ularies on current subjects. 


Skill-Building Program 
A study of business activities and 
a review of manuals from military 


centers reveals a need for more ade- 


quate training in the following skills. 
1. Letter writing. Letter forms 
have already been discussed in part. 
The letter writing period could also 
be shortened but intensified, so as to 
permit time for other skills such as 
report forms. After the intensive pe- 
riod of study on letter forms, they 
should not be dropped entirely, but 
should be tied up with other learning 
units in the usual manner. The prob- 
lem is to bring in other important 


skills along with the letter writing. 


Exercises in addressing stacks of en- 
velopes for rapid manipulation of the 
machine is an important typing 
knowledge. 

2. Cards. Record cards are being 
used extensively in many activities. 
To develop skill without wasted mo- 
tion requires a great deal of practice 
on a large number of cards. Why not 
take time to not only teach the forms, 
but to see that the typists develop 
high speed in manipulating the cards? 

3. Report forms. Most textbooks 
have a unit on legal forms. A few 
students will undoubtedly go to of- 
fices where legal forms will be used, 
nevertheless, there are other kinds of 


Ibid. 
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business forms which could be given 
to train typists for clerical work. 
Students need to have training in fill- 
ing in printed forms with typewrit- 
ten material. They need enough prac- 
tice with a large number of forms 
that they develop initiative in recog- 
nizing what is to be done without be- 
ing told. 

4. Vocabulary building. Much 
can be done in the typing room to 
prepare for vocabulary building. Get 
them accustomed to the many words 
that have become more frequently 
used because of the war. Dictate ma- 
terial or submit work to be typewrit- 
ten that will increase their vocabu- 
laries daily. Speed tests on current 
word building material can be used. 

5. Abbreviations. Besides cities 
and states there are innumerable ab- 
breviations that are being used in 
nearly every line of work. Get the 
students accustomed to abbreviating 
when it is proper to do so. They need 
to be trained to know the importance 
of abbreviations and be trained to 
recognize quickly those forms that 
they have learned. Those forms may 
be chosen for study that would be 
useful for anyone to know. 

6. Tabulation. Although. much is 
done with tabulation and centering 
there is such an abundance of this 
type of work that again it would be 
well to try to develop a high degree 
of efficiency in this skill. 

7. Numbers. Do not overlook the 
fact that numbers make up a large 
part of the day’s typing for many 
clerical workers. To tabulate col- 
umns of figures repeatedly until the 
numbers row of keys is as much a 
part of the typist’s achievement as 
the “home-row” of keys will make 
for better skilled workers. 

8. Carbon copies. So much typing 
is done in at least triplicate that stu- 
dents should have experience with as 
many carbons as they can conven- 
iently get into their machines. They 
need to be trained to place and re- 
move the carbons quickly, and to type 
with an even touch. 

9. Stencils. Teach students to 
make clear-cut stencils, by giving 
them plenty of practice. By the end 
of the first year the students should 
know how to cut various stencil 
forms. 
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PREPARING COURSES 
(Continued from page 12) 


(duplicated or printed), (2) size of 
the paper and type, (3) cover (pa- 
per, cardboard, or leather), and (4) 
good composition (no grammatical, 
punctuation, typewriting or prin‘ing 
wig The matter of economy en- 
ters irlto the decision regarding fom. 
A duplicating job by the commer- 
cial department is most satisfaciory 
under ordinary circumstances. 


Characteristics of a Well 
Organized Course of Study 


A well organized course of st idy 
has the following outstanding c’ ar- 
acteristics: (1) It is comprehens ve; 
(2) it is practical; (3) it recogrzes 
standards of attainment; (4) it di- 
vides the work of the term or »ear 
into units, topics, problems, proj cts 
or contract assignments ; (5) it pl ices 
each subdivision according to pupil 
ability; (6) it develops each su di- 
vision in accordance with the ob jec- 
tives of the course of study and the 
units that preceded it; (7) it recog- 
nizes adaptation to pupils’ needs and 
teachers’ abilities; (8) it stimulates 


teaching and facilitates supervision § 


and administration. 


tae 


This department, conducted by Miss 
Louise Green, Bucknell Junior College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, is open to 
questions from our readers on any tran- 
scription points. Miss Green will consult 
leading authorities in the typing field to 
determine the consensus on proper usages. 


QUESTIONS 
1. What are military titles of office? 


2. How should letters to military organ- 
izations be folded? 


3. Generally, in government correspond- 
ence how many copies should be sent? 


4. What are the classes of confidential 
government correspondence? 


5. By what means should confidential gov- 
ernment correspondence be handled? 


Now turn to page 18 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of aw 
thorities. More questions will appear in 
the next issue of THE JoURNAL 
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Suggestions for Improving the 
Teaching of Bookkeeping 


HERE are many opinions today as 

to the most effective teaching pro- 
cedures in bookkeeping. These opin- 
ions are often in conflict with one 
another, though many of them origi- 
nate with leaders in the field. Despite 
these disagreements, most of which 
are of small moment, there are cer- 
tain teaching procedures and prac- 
tices which are sound. It is believed 
that all of the suggestions in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs can be classified 
in this category. These interpreta- 
tions of some of the basic considera- 
tions in the teaching of bookkeeping 
are especially applicable to high- 
schoo! classes. 
¢ 1. A premium should be placed on 
accurate reasoning and the mastery 
of basic principles rather than the 
completion of a certain number of 
exercises, chapters, or practice sets. 
The fundamental processes of adjust- 
ing and closing should be given con- 
siderable emphasis. The student 
should obtain, very early in the 
course, an understanding of the ac- 
counting cycle, and of the interrela- 
tion of the various parts of the cycle. 
Students must know the reasons for 
each step taken in solving problems if 
they are to be expected to make prop- 
er application in later life of the 
knowledges and skills developed. 


e 2. A large part of almost every 
class period should be devoted to dis- 
cussing, explaining, and illustrating 
the techniques and procedures to the 
class as a group before any attention 
is given to individual problems and 
difficulties. Though some laboratory 
and individual effort is desirable and 
necessary, bookkeeping should not be 
handled as a laboratory course. 


¢ 3. Frequent use should be made 
of the blackboard. In presenting new 
units of work, in explaining proced- 
ures, and in introducing applications 
and examples not given in the text- 
book, the teacher should use the 
blackboard freely. Blackboard illus- 
trations enable the student to grasp 
more easily situations which are hard 
to convey by spoken or written 
words, Students should do very little, 
if any, blackboard work. Every new 
Principle should be explained thor- 
oughly by blackboard illustrations 
and class discussions before requir- 
Ing exercises to be completed by in- 
dividual students. 
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by George Thomas Walker 


State Supervisor of Business Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


¢ 4. Objective tests should not con- 
stitute the total testing program in 
bookkeeping. Because of the impor- 
tance of problem solving there is an 
important place for problem-type 
questions. In a well-rounded testing 
program both types of tests have a 
place. 

e 5. Members of the bookkeeping 
class should be kept working together. 
This does not mean that all students 
should be working on the same exer- 
cise or page in the text at the same 
time; instead it means that all stu- 


‘Frequent use should be made of the 
blackboard.”’ 


dents should be working on the same 
types of problems at the same time. 
Group instruction cannot be given 
satisfactorily unless all students are 
working on the same types of prob- 
lems at the same time. Individual 
differences can be easily handled by 
assigning related supplementary ex- 
ercises and exercises of varying 
lengths. 

e 6. Business law and business 
arithmetic should be correlated with 
accounting whenever possible. Arith- 
metical processes should be reviewed, 
and retaught if necessary, in connec- 
tion with the solving of practical 
bookkeeping problems. Simple legal 


implications of various transactions 
should be stressed. 

e 7. Practice sets should be short. 
The use of short sets allows more 
time to be spent in the development 
of fundamental understandings. The 
purpose of practice sets is to give the 
students an opportunity to make a 
practical application of the principles 
that have been learned. Therefore, it 
follows that student mastery of cer- 
tain fundamentals through the use of 
short simple problems should precede 
the working of practice sets involving 
a number of transactions. Students 
should not be asked to work the first 
practice set until they can success- 
fully carry a few (six to ten) simple 
transactions all the way through the 
accounting cycle without referring to 
the textbook or getting help from an- 
other source. 

e 8. Every teacher should have a 
copy of the teacher’s manual and the 
keys for the several practice sets. It 
should be said just as emphatically, 
however, that the manual and keys 
should not be placed in the hands of 
the students or used by the teacher in 
the presence of the students. In pre- 
paring for the presentation of a prac- 
tice set, the teacher should work the 
set so that he will be familiar with 
the sequence and type of transactions, 
the special problems involved. The 
keys can be used to advantage by the 
teacher in checking the accuracy of 
his own work. Though the practice 
set worked out by the teacher might 
be used as a model in the classroom, 
students should not be permitted to 
copy from it. 

e 9. Consideration should be given 
to the advantages and disadvantages 
of various methods of handling par- 
ticular business transactions and 
problems. The impression should not 
be left with the students that the 
method used by the text, set, or 
teacher is the only one. Short well- 
planned problems should be used ex- 
tensively in exemplifying the varying 
procedures and their application. 

e 10. Students should not be re- 
quired to prepare all problems and 
practice sets in ink. The use of red 
ink or a red pencil by students in 
making all rulings cannot be justified. 
e 11. After the teaching of each 
topic or principle and its application, 
a comprehensive test should be given 
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to determine whether or not the stu- 
dents can apply successfully the prin- 
ciples involved. Remedial teaching 
should follow if necessary. 


e 12. Full advantage should be 
taken of community resources in re- 
lating the study to the life experiences 
and interests of the students. Varied 
types of business papers should be 
collected by the teacher and the stu- 


_ dents. These can be examined, dis- 


cussed, and displayed. As much 
illustrative material as possible should 
be taken from student and commu- 
nity life. Practicing accountants and 
other business men might be invited 
to discuss their work with the class, 
and field trips to inspect accounting 
systems might be made. 


e¢ 13. Many of the problems and 
parts of the practice sets should be 
worked outside of class. Whole class 
periods day after day should not be 
spent in the working of the practice 
sets and textbook exercises. A por- 
tion of almost every day’s recitation 
during the period of the practice set 
should be devoted to class discussion 
of pertinent and live problems pre- 
sented by the teacher and directly re- 
lated to each day’s assignment. 


e 14. The teaching value of definite, 
clear, and appropriate class assign- 
ments is often underestimated. All 
assignments should be well planned, 
and they must challenge the student 
if his growth and development are to 
meet expectations. Through the as- 
signment, students must be made 
aware of a definite problem to be 
solved and a need for finding a satis- 
factory solution. Much time should 
be devoted to the planning of assign- 
ments, especially by beginning teach- 
ers. Ordinarily, it is desirable for the 
teacher to take time to do the assign- 
ment himself before it is given to the 
students. If this is done as a part of 
the planning procedure, unreasonable 
assignments can be kept to a mini- 
mum. 


e 15. Today the use of the library 
is recognized as an important part of 
the teaching process. As in other 
fields of study, library books and 
other references are important tools 
of study in the field of business edu- 
cation. Reference materials — books, 
pamphlets, monographs, handbooks, 
magazines, journals, ledgers, business 
instruments, and similar items—can 
be used to good advantage in the 
teaching of bookkeeping. Library 
collections for bookkeeping students 
should be expanded and used effec- 
tively. 
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TEACH ECONOMY TO FUTURE OFFICE WORKERS 


(Continued from page 14) 


Personnel Efficiency and Health 


Economy of time or labor is pos- 
sible in almost every form of office 
activity. Intelligent planning and 
scheduling of one’s own time needs 
special attention ; likewise, the guard- 
ing of one’s health is of prime im- 
portance in preserving an unbroken 
attendance record when manpower 
hours count as never before’ in busi- 
ness.. Good food, adequate clothing, 
and suitable recreation are all of ut- 
most importance. The shortage of 
doctors and nurses for civilians at 
the present time places a grave re- 
sponsibility on each individual in 
guarding his own health and in curb- 
ing epidemics. 

The beginning worker must realize 
the necessity for analyzing personal 
duties in order to budget time and to 
eliminate useless tasks, thereby turn- 
ing out more work and at the same 
time conserving one’s own energy. 
An illustration of this point is the use 
of form and fill-in letters on the part 
of the stenographer or typist. 


Many firms have found it neces-.. 


sary to stagger working hours or to 


use multiple shifts to meet the prob- 
lem of limited machines, equipment, 
or space. The employee must ac-ept 
inconvenient working hours as _»art 
of hisecontribution to the war ef ort. 
Impatience and grumbling affect | oth 
health and morale. 

To cope with present and fu ure 
shortages we must all make a sp: cial 
effort to see that office supy ies, 
equipment, and manpower are ge red 
to wartime efficiency. Schools ca’. be 
of inestimable value to the natio» in 
spreading this gospel of office € on- 
omy if attention is directed tov ard 
the problem. Typewriting, trans: 
tion, and office practice classes af’ ord 
excellent opportunity for inculcé ing 
not only an awareness of the : ced 
for habits of economy in future © ‘fice 
workers, but they provide the se -up 
for analyses and actual practic of 
such habits during the training pe- 
riod. The savings of each indivi:'\ual 
may seem small in themselves but 
they will bulk large if all join na 
combined determined effort — ar. ef- 
fort toward conserving supplies for 
the business or institution as we’! as 
-for the government and democracy. 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 16 


1. Adjutant General, Inspector General, Judge Advocate General, Quar- 
termaster General, and Surgeon General. 


2. As if for a window envelope, even though a regular envelope is used. 


3. Two. 
4. Confidential and restricted. 


5. Use double envelope. Mark inside envelope confidential. 


—_>> => 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- 
spect—the “back of the book” was a haven of refuge for the perplexed. In it could be 
found the answers to stubborn arithmetic problems, the population of the principal 


countries, and the Latin vocabulary. 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
problems, THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
interest to all. Following are two queries we've received and on the very last page 
the book you'll find answers to these questions by well-known teachers in the field. 


QUESTIONS 


1. To what extent can weg: 


well taught without cooperative class- 


es? 


—_>> => 


2. What contribution can business edu- 
cation make to agriculture in this 
country? 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Developing Courses in Distributive 
Education Under The George-Deen Act 


N DEVELOPING a course of 
study in a given field it is a first 
essential to make a comprehensive 
overview of that field. From such an 
overview definite problems have been 
discovered in cooperative part-time 
retail training programs throughout 
the country. The purposeful fashion 
in which this program has been out- 
lined, presented and discussed by Dr. 
Kenneth B. Haas in the Vocational 
Division Bulletin 205 makes our 
course clear. If one works from such 
a basic foundation a definitely out- 
lined procedure is the result. Sur- 
veys, bulletins and findings from va- 
rious localities provide additional ma- 
terial which may be adopted. How- 
ever, it must be kept in mind that al- 
though our course of action is clearly 
defined, a decided degree of flexibility 
of subject matter must prevail for 
the benefit of individual employers 
and employees. Such flexibility will 
allow for any variations in modes of 
retailing as well as diversified occu- 
pations in retailing. 

Distributive education or the retail 
training program is not a new trend 
in education. Its beginning dates 
back to Boston in 1905. As Dr. Haas 
states in Bulletin 205, “Organized 
training of store workers in this 
country today is a direct outgrowth 
of a desire on the part of the Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston to aid working girls 
and women by sponsoring attempts 
on the part of these workers to ad- 
vance themselves educationally, in- 
dustrially, or socially.’’ While our 
present program, which is developing 
throughout the country, had its incep- 
tion thirty-five years ago, the boost 
of government legislation was needed 
to really awaken it. The needs of our 
present economic set up, especially 
those of adolescents, serve as an ad- 
ditional impetus to the movement. 
Such legislation as the Smith- 
Hughes, George-Reed, George-Ellzey 
and finally the George-Deen Acts 
represents concentrated thinking in 
this field of education. The George- 
Deen Act seems the more forceful in 
that it not only provides for the edu- 
cation of youth and adults in various 
vocational fields, but carries with it 
the tenet of guidance and placement 


Vocational Division Bulletin No. 205. Co- 
rative Part-time Retail Training Programs, 
- S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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by L. E. James 


Cardozo High School 
Washington, D. C. 


“Guidance, education and ulti- 
mate placement are the goals of 
this program. One cannot exist 
without the other, The three func- 
tions must be successfully co- 
ordinated in order to justify retail 
cooperative part-time training.” 


which in this day of emergency meas- 
ures is the outstanding need in school 
training. 

Guidance, education and ultimate 
placement are the goals of this pro- 
gram. One cannot exist without the 
other. The three functions must be 
successfully coordinated in order to 
justify retail cooperative part - time 
training. 


Orientation and Pretest 


For orientation purposes, a begin- 
ning course in elementary salesman- 
ship for 10B pupils represents the 
ideal. In a course of this nature the 
average pupil will show inclination 
or disinclination toward retailing as 
a vocation. The alert teacher can 
elaborate on the various phases of 
selling in a comprehensive overview 
of the field. A course of this type 
represents the fertile grazing grounds 
of prospective cooperative retail pu- 
pils. The pupil has a chance to grow 
if he is interested or apt and will in 
all likelihood make his decision at 
this time. For the teacher, the course 
represents a point in the pupil’s train- 
ing where effective vocational guid- 
ance can be begun. 

During or immediately following 
the course in salesmanship, it is es- 
sential that a prospective pupil be 
given a complete interview by the 
counselor or counselor-teacher before 
being admitted into an initial course 
in distributive education. After such 
an interview each pupil should under- 
go a Retail Sales Aptitude examina- 
tion similar to the test material com- 
piled by Paul H. Voelker in the Psy- 
chological Clinic of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools.2, Voelker’s tests were 


2 Retail Aptitude Tests-Paul Voelker-Psychologi- 
cal Clinic, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michi- 
gan—Revised 1939 


valid and highly reliable. However, 
in any testing program, environmen- 
tal differences play an important part 
in the success or failure of the ex- 
periment. Hence, it may be necessary 
to compile tests for a specific com- 
munity. Assuming, however, that an 
existing test shows a satisfactory de- 
gree of validity and reliability for 
your community, the group falling in 
the upper quartile in your ranking 
would be selected first. It would be 
wise to stop at the last name in the 
upper quartile for your selections. 
This procedure would eliminate 
guessing to a marked degree and 
would keep the field clear of undesir- 
ables, drifters and pupils who are 
merely seeking temporary havens in 
jobs. 

It is at this point that placement 
of pupils should begin on the basis 
of test results, personality and inter- 
ests, and carry through the 11B 
grade. In making such placements 
the placement officer must keep in 
mind the regular school subjects the 
pupil must complete. Some school 
plans may vary in the required num- 
ber of academic courses, but in most 
instances two academic points are re- 
quired to accompany two distribu- 
tive education points with fifteen 
clock hours of work in retail stores 
weekly. 

Beginning with the third year or 
11A pupils, investigation reveals that 
courses in textiles, production ac- 
tivity, color and design or economic 
geography are essential. Economic 
geography has definitely more orien- 
tation and build-up value for the di- 
versified field of retailing than any 
other subject. Hence, the wisest pro- 
cedure would be to offer such a 
course stressing intensively the ex- 
traction of goods from the raw state 
and carrying through to production 
activities and the point of distribu- 
tion. It has been reliably stated that 
a successful retailer or salesman 
knows his product from its origin as 
raw material through to the finished 
product. Since this is true, an orien- 
tation course such as economic geog- 
raphy might well lay the groundwork 
for distributive training. 


Law and Retailing 


Some comprehensive high schools 
throughout the country offer what is 
termed business law or commercial 
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law. It is suggested that this course“ 


be continued as taught with more 
stress on legal problems of small re- 
tailers, contracts, negotiable instru- 
ments, compensation (unemploy- 
ment) insurance, minimum wage and 
labor laws, partnerships, property in- 


possible, should come at the end of 
the junior year or 11B grade. 


Management and Promotion 


A course in management should 
begin as a general course. Of neces- 
sity, in a cooperative part-time pro- 


ORGANIZATION OF TEACHER, COUNSELOR AND COORDINATOR ACTIVITIES 
For a City with Three Comprehensive High Schools 


COMPREH=NSIVE HIGH COMPREHENSIVE HIGH COMPREHENSIVE HIGH 
SCHOOL No. 1 SCHOOL No. 2 SCHOOL No. 3 
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Flow of 
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ls. 


Coordinator and 

Placement Office 
Pre-test records 
Follow-up Records 


Placement 


SUGGESTED PLAN FOR CO-OPERATIVE PART-TIME PUPILS 


REGULAR SCHEDULE 


CO-OPERATIVE PART-TI'E SCHEDULS 
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*P. G.—Post Graduates have had very little participation in Distributive Occupations except for 


placement. 


surance and many other specific 
phases of commercial law applicable 
to a retail business. The importance 
of this phase of retailing cannot be 
overdone. It is agreed that, next to 
“lack of capital,” ignorance of busi- 
ness law is the most potent factor in 
business failures. This course, if 
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gram it later becomes highly spe- 
cific. Following the study of “financ- 
ing,” “seeking a location,” “selecting 
the site,” “planning the layout,” of a 
retail store, each pupil presents a fifty 
or sixty minute problem daily. These 
problems would be those of diversi- 
fied occupations in the field of dis- 


tributive education. In other words, 
after the general background ot pl:n- 
ning, management and promotion is 
completed the course must be brol.en 
down into individual units for e*ch 
business presented in the class. n- 
dividual instruction and individ:al 
projects are the best methods for s:ic- 
cess in this phase of training. ‘he 
project-of the boy working part-t: ne 
cooperative in a grocery store wil! be 
different to that of the girl who 
works in a dress or beauty sh »p. 
Care should be taken to see that ll 
units are carefully prepared, for he 
work of the school must supplem nt 
the work of the store or shop. | e- 
lated subject matter pertaining to n- 
ventories, mark-up, mark-down, p ‘r- 
centage, profits, losses and selli ig 
policies are all important for the s: c- 
cess of the project. 


Distribution and Its Importanc : 


Distribution and its importance to 
retailing represents the final stage of 
development for the cooperative pa t- 
time worker. He has met proble ns 
on the job and solved them throu zh 
the coordination of his work at schol 
and on the job. His ultimate achie: e- 
ment is to distribute his merchand se 
or service with maximum efficien:y. 
Inasmuch as distribution is a finan- 
cial bottleneck of industry and busi- 
ness, it is necessary that the flow of 
merchandise and services be contiriu- 
ous. Moving goods, purchasing, sell- 
ing, making inventories, delivering, 
servicing and turning away the satis- 
fied customer is the all important aim 
of distribution. All persons or in- 
dividuals connected with such satis- 
factory service represent a link in the 
chain of industry, business and dis- 
tribution agencies throughout the 
country. Ignorance or a mistake on 
the part of one apparently insignifi- 
cant order or stock clerk can mean 
the loss of a good customer or thou- 
sands of dollars in stock or trade. 
This course, supplementing store and 
shop work, aims to produce an effi- 
cient factor in the distributive set up 
of our economic society. It is prob- 
ably best suited to the pupils of the 
12B grade. 


Evaluation 


The major points of evaluation, in- 
volving methods of determining the 
success or failure of a program are 
always open to criticism and discus- 
sion. Hence, it is wise at this time 
to merely appraise the suggested pro- 
gram from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual and the community in which 
the program will be carried out. 
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Such an appraisal can be made 
through an analysis of outcomes. 
Does the program serve effectively 
the employer, the employee and so- 
ciety? In the opinion of many edu- 
cators the number of placements and 
promotions made after course re- 
quirements are met supplies the an- 
swer. A comparison of the number 
of lay-offs in trained and untrained 


groups is also a helpful criterion. 
Service ratings given by the employ- 
er can be studied and compared with 
ratings received in the courses. In 
addition, supervisory opinion will de- 
termine, to a very large degree, the 
matter of appreciation, cooperation 
and general personal growth of the 
individual in his relations with his 
employer and society. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 10) 


Dr. Douglass says: “After the war 
there will be a great field for sales- 
men of all types—store clerks, trav- 
eling salesmen, house-to-house repre- 
sentatives, and advertising. The time 
to plunge (italics mine) in this direc- 
tion is just prior to, and just after 
the cessation of hostilities.” This 
isn’t “giving ground” even to the ex- 
tent that many business educators 
would advocate. 

Finally, Dr. Douglass who, in the 
article previously referred to, argued 
for “giving ground” on the part of 
vocational education to make possible 
better specific citizenship training 
that would occupy one-fourth of the 
student’s time, now says that “this 
is an opportune time to sell to every 
community the cooperation of diver- 
sified occupations plan—business ed- 
ucation students in school half time 
and on the job half time. Business 
education subjects can be taught most 
effectively to students who have some 
background of experience on a busi- 


ence is becoming recognized and 
business education should capitalize 
on it.” Having established a co- 
operative work experience plan 
twenty-six years ago and worked for 
this kind of program ever since, I can 
applaud Dr. Douglass’ proposal—but 
not as a means of “giving ground” to 
save one-fourth of the student’s time 
for better civic courses, and only on 
condition that the “work experience” 
is related to and contributory toward 
the achievement of vocational objec- 
tives. Any old kind of work experi- 
ence such as seems to be “generally 
recognized” as of value educationally 
doesn’t meet the requirements of 
sound “cooperative” vocational busi- 
ness training such as has been ap- 
proved, and striven for, by vocational 
educators these past twenty-five 
years. 

Reading the two articles leaves me 
a bit confused as to where Dr. Doug- 
lass stands on the matter of voca- 


ness job. The value of work experi- (tional education. 


STUDENTS’ TYPING TESTS 


The Students’ Typing Tests, sponsored 
by the National Council for Business Edu- 
cation, are now available for distribution 
to schools. These tests were formerly 
sponsored by the Typewriter Educational 
Research Bureau—Remington Rand, Inc., 
Royal Typewriter Company, L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., and Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Company—but since 
the companies which subscribed the cost 
of this service have converted their entire 
facilities to war production, they are un- 
able to continue rendering this service. 

To enable teachers to compare their 
results with those of others, a table of 
norms for each test is being published in 
THE Journat for the month in which the 
test is to be given. These norms are 
based on the test scores of 500 second year 
typing students in the third and fourth 
years of high school. All classes meet five 
periods per week and the length of the 
period ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. 
Norms for all second year groups have 
been combined since there is no significant 
difference between scores of each group. 
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LETTER TEST 
Volume IX, Number 2. November, 1942 


Percentiles Points 


Requests for information and comments 
on any phase of this testing program 
should be addressed to the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, ‘Chicago. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT CIRCULATION,  ETC., RE- 
UIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
F AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 
OF THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION, published monthly except July and 
a at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 


State of Pennsylvania | << 
County of Luzerne 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and nan aforesaid, personally appeared 
Robert C. Trethaway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 


1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: Publisher, Trethaway Publishing Co., 
Inc., 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Editor, Herbert A. Tonne, 512 Brooks 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Managing Editor, Robert C. 
Trethaway, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Business Manager, Robert C. Trethaway, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., Robert 
C. Trethaway, Estate of Richard Trethaway, 
Eleanor K. Trethaway, all of 512 Brooks Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but. also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

(Signed) ROBERT C. TRETHAWAY, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of September, 1942. 


(Seal) J. A. WILLIAMS, 


Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 15, 1943.) 


Gregg Teachers 
Summer Session 


Methods courses in secretarial and account- 
ing subjects. Also skill development in 
shorthand and typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
Teachers attended from every state in the 
Union and Canada. 


Write today for Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 


6 N, Michigan Ave. Chicago, IH. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR 


On Thursday morning, October 22, at a 
special convocation held in the University 
auditorium the first division of yeomen 
formally completed their specialized train- 
ing at Indiana University, and were wel- 
comed as University alumni by President 
Wells. 

Business educators throughout the 
United States have demonstrated a keen 
interest in the U. S. Naval Training 
School in Bloomington; in fact many 
prominent business educators have visited 
the school; and the reader will recognize 
among the list of instructors given at the 
conclusion of this article the names of 
men prominent in business education. 

The purpose of this article is to antici- 
pate, and to answer briefly a few of the 
many questions about the school which 
may arise in the minds of business edu- 
cators throughout the country. 

Courses of Study. Both yeomen and 
storekeepers are being trained at the 
school. Yeomen study naval organization, 
personnel regulations, naval correspond- 
ence, English and spelling, typewriting and 
shorthand. Typewriting is considered the 
basic course for all yeomen. Shorthand 
is not required for the Yeoman Third. 
Class rating, although most men are 
studying shorthand because it is required 
for promotion. 

Storekeepers study naval organization, 
“A to N” (General information about the 


by H. G. Enterline 


U. S. Naval Training School 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Men and Waves both have been care- 
fully selected; they are keenly interested 
in their work. Intelligence and previous 
business experience are both important 
factors in their selection. The men, of 
course, have had more naval experience 
than the Waves; quite a few of them hav- 
ing had ship experience before coming to 
Indiana University. 

Method of Instruction. Professor Elvin 
S. Eyster of Indiana University (under 
whose direction the course was organ- 
ized), course supervisors and instructors 
are continually searching for methods of 
instruction which get results quickly and 
efficiently. Objectives for every week, 
every class period, and even for parts of 
a class period are clearly determined. The 
various sections in a particular course 
study the same material, week for week, 
hour by hour. The prevailing criterion 
of method always is that each student 
shall leave each class period with a feeling 
of accomplishment—the realization of a 
definite goal. 

The period of instruction is forty-five 
minutes in length. Class work invariably 
begins promptly, opens with a review of 


THE NAVY 


There is no resting on oars in this school. 
The pulse of the war effort can be feli in 
every class room. 

Testing. Testing is of two kinds, place- 
ment testing and achievement testing. 
Since typewriting is considered basic, e:pe- 
cially for the yeoman, placement in ciass 
sections is largely determined by means 
of a typing test which is given to al! in- 
coming students. The placement tes: is 
divided into two parts: a theory test on 
the parts of the typewriter and its oper- 
ation, and a performance test. The a»il- 
ity of incoming students in typewriting 
varies from none at all to seventy words 
per minute. A shorthand test is also ised 
to determine placement of those who \ ish 
to study, or to continue to study shurt- 
hand. 

Achievement tests are administered © ice 
a week in each subject studied. Two -est 
forms are prepared for each sub: ct. 
Most questions, except in shorthand «nd 
typewriting, are of the short answer t: pe 
Tests are machine scored by a cen'ral 
testing office. Subject instructors prey are 
and submit to their supervisors specimen 
test questions. The supervisor selects the 
best questions from these various lists, and 
submits in turn a revised list to the cen‘ ral 
testing office. The preparation of the ‘est 
in its final form, the scoring of the test, 
and the assignment of grades are all func- 
tions of the central testing office. No in- 


Yeomen Studying Shorthand and Typewriting at the U. S. Naval Training School in Bloomington, Indiana. 


Navy), English and correspondence, gen- 
eral storekeeping, purchasing, disbursing, 
ships’ stores, clothing and small stores, 
aviation accounting, provisions and type- 
writing. Many of the storekeepers are 
also studying shorthand. 

Classes meet daily, including Saturday 
morning, beginning at 0800 (8:00 A.M.) 
and closing at 1715 (5:15 P.M.). Add to 
this full schedule the daily military duties 
of the men and the Waves and the reader 
will get a pretty fair picture of the inten- 
sive training program in effect. Normally 
the course continues for sixteen weeks, 
with the last few weeks given over en- 
tirely to laboratory work. 

Student Personnel. The typical yeoman 
is twenty-six years of age, has had at 
least two years of college work prior to 
enlistment, and hails from forty-two of 
the forty-eight states. Quite a few of the 
men hold college degrees, and a number 
have Masters’ and Law degrees. Some of 
the yeomen are married and have families. 

The typical Wave is somewhat younger 
than the yeoman, but geographically her 
home is in almost any state; she has had 
two years of college work. A number 
hold college degrees, and quite a few are 
married. 
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important facts of the previous lesson, 
continues to move forward throughout 
the period, the instructor carefully and 
emphatically stressing facts needing em- 
phasis, ending the period with a series of 
rapid-fire drills on the day’s lesson, all di- 
rected toward the achievement of the ob- 
jective. The instructor is an interpreter 
of Navy regulations, practices and pro- 
cedures. Certain courses such as English 
and spelling, correspondence, typewriting 
and shorthand naturally lend themselves 
to more liberal student participation. 
Classes contain an average of about thir- 
ty-five students each. 

Perhaps the most unique, the most vital 
technique, in so far as lesson preparation 
is concerned, is the daily conference of 
subject instructors. These conferences 
are in the main voluntary, and are held 
in special conference rooms. Supervisors 
and naval officers are available at all times 
to answer questions. There is a constant, 
and continuing search for exact and up-to- 
the-minute information. Changes in naval 
practices occur daily, so that constant re- 
vision of instructional material is essen- 
tial in order to keep subject matter 
abreast of changes in Navy regulations. 


structor sees the test in its final form he- 
fore the day the test is administered. The 
administration of the test, however, is the 
responsibility of the instructor. 

At the completion of the normal six- 
teen-week period the yeomen take a final 
examination in  typewriting, shorthand, 
and a comprehensive three hour examina- 
tion covering naval organization, person- 
nel regulations, correspondence, and ‘Eng- 
lish and spelling. The school is very 
proud of its record in turning out the first 
division of yeomen in fourteen weeks. 

Grades. It follows that grades are is- 
sued weekly, and are posted on the second 
day following the administration of the 
test. The Navy method of grading varies 
somewhat from the usual high school or 
college practice; 4.0 is a perfect score, the 
equivalent of 100 per cent; 2.5 the lowest 
passing score, is the equivalent of 65 per 
cent, with such intermediate grades as 
3.0, 3.6, 3.9 and so on. Any student who 
fails in one subject for one week loses his 
liberty for the following week. We are 
fighting a war. Yeomen and storekeepers 
are here to master the required skills 
quickly, and then take their assignments 
without delay. 
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Teaching Personnel. Instructors have 
been drawn from many states, from Mas- 
sachusetts to California, from Louisiana 
to Wisconsin. When they first enter the 
school, they go through an intensive in- 
doctrination period, during which they 
study under the direction of University 
supervisors and naval officers. Further 
learning is accomplished by assisting other 
teachers who have been teaching for some 
time, and by auditing classes of special 
subject interest. Wherever possible, the 
teacher makes his own choice of subjects. 

Typical activities of instructors on a 
normal teaching day (not all necessarily 
affecting each instructor each day) consist 
of: Instruction, supervision of instruction, 
supervision of study, preparation of test 
questions, administering of tests, auditing 
classes, assisting wherever pressure of 
work becomes heavy, revising courses of 
study, conferring with University super- 
visors and naval officers, group confer- 
ences of instructors in special subjects, 
and general staff meetings. 

All full-time instructors are required to 
hold Master’s degrees, and a number of 
them have, or have nearly completed, their 
doctorates. On the staff are quite a few 
art-time instructors who are also study- 
ing in the University Graduate School. 
Instructors hail from high schools, junior 
colleges, colleges and universities, and 
from business offices. A few of the in- 
structors have enlisted in the Navy and 
have been assigned to the school as teacher 
specialists. 

The following instructors are attached 
to the school: 


Abell. Wilbur Joel, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Allen, Max P., University Laboratory School, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Ashby, Robert M., Pikeville (Kentucky) College, 

Austin, Ronald L., New Kensington (Pennsyl- 
vania) High School. 

Barnett, George L., Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland, Virginia. 

Bell, Robert P., Indiana University. 

Bixler, Reyno F., Collinsville (Illinois) High 
School. 

Blanford, James T., 
High School. 

Bockstahler, O. L., Indiana University. 

- Brown, H. C., South Georgia College, Douglas. 

Browning, J. J., Salem (Indiana) High School. 

Cleaver, Wm., State Life Insurance Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

Coffin, Kenneth, New Albany (Indiana) High 
School. 

Cottingham, Harold, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
Crawford, James, North Carolina College for 
Women, University of North Carolina. 

Crouse, John C., University of Kansas. 

Dearworth, Fred H., Decatur (Illinois) High 
School. 

Dean, C. Ross, Indiana University. 

Douglas, Lloyd, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls. 

Dwyer, Vernon J., Central High School, Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Ellis, Herman A., University of Georgia. 

Elster, Frank C., Lafayette Jr. High School, 
Hammond, Indiana. 

Enterline, H. G., Elizabethtown (Pennsylvania) 
College. 

Garrett, Robert N., Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Gaunt, Ernest B., Greenfield (Indiana) High 
School. 


State Teachers’ College, 


Greensburgh (Indiana) 


Herring, J. Virgil, North Side High School, 
ort Wayne, Indiana. 

Hollet, Wayne, Richmond (Indiana) High 
School. 


Holt, Hal F., Amarillo (Texas) College. 
Hosler, Russell J., Libbey High School, Toledo, 
10, 


Jones, John R., Jr., Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois. 

Keith, Max, Women’s College of University of 

# North Carolina. 

King, Harley, New Richman (Indiana) High 
School. 


Knecht, Christian, Indiana University. 
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La Dow, Robert [., The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 

Landrum, Merle, State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Virginia. 

Leslie, Louis A.. The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

Liguori, Frank E., Business Training College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Malsbary, Dean R., Oblong (Illinois) 
School. 

Maxwell, Lyle, Downs (Illinois) High School. 

Mills, Paul S., Fayette High School, New 
Goshen, Indiana. 

Morrow, Joseph H., Scott High School, Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Olson, Milton, Bayside High School, New York, 
New York. 

Perrelli, Albert J., Benson (Illinois) High 
School. 


High 


Porter, Gerald A., Proviso High School, May- 
wood, Illinois. 


Rahe, Harves, State University of Iowa. 
Rausch, Oscar P., Indiana University. 


Rich, Charles L., Alton (Illinois) Senior High 
School. 

Robbins, D. Walter, Jr., Indiana University. 

Royer, Everett, Lopaz (Indiana) High School. 

Sartwell, ‘Robert T., Worcester (Massachusetts) 
Junior College. 

Sipe, J. Marvin, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park. 

Smalley, Donald, Indiana University. 

Smith, Homer, Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Smuts, Jonah G., Harland (Indiana) High 

ool. 

Stambler, Bernard, Indiana University. 

Strayer, George D., Jr., Indiana University. 

Van Hook, Thomas, New Castle (Indiana) High 
School. 

Wilson, Howard A., Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Wise, Eugene, Lapel (Indiana) High School. 

Zoerner, Carl B., Collingswood (New Jersey) 
High School. 


| For 
== Our Country 


Business Educators Now Serving With 
the Armed Forces of the United States 


Ed. Note.—Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JouRNAL, for inclu- 
sion in these columns, the name of any business teacher who has entered the 


armed services of the United States. 


In view of the fact that it is difficult to 


obtain correct and up-to-date information on ranks and present addresses of those 
in the service, we will list only names and former school addresses under the 
various branches of the service as headings. 


U.S, Army 


R. J. Aldrich, State Supervisor of Dis- 
— Education, Pierre, South Da- 
ota. 
Guy Daniels, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
Charles T. Hamilton, Haddonfield, New 


Jersey. 

Charles Edgar Quinette, Wintersville 
High School, Wintersville, Ohio. 

J. J. Sullivan, Spencer Business College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 

E. H. Verry, High School, Anacortes, 
Washington. 


U.S. Army Air Force 


Ralph Masteller, Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Tempe. 

Hilton D. Shepherd, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 

H. G. Shields, School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


WAAC 


Mrs. Marjorie Burton Dillon, Plymouth 
Teachers College, Plymouth, New 
Hampshire. 

Bee Rosenberg, Moser School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


WAVES 


Sylvia C. Glass, Rayen School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


B U.S. Navy 


Arnold Condon, University of Arizona, 
Tucson. 

L. C. Fowler, Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Kentucky. 
Clarkson Groos, High School, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
Ira M. Hess, High School, Champaign, 
Illinois. 

Lloyd R. Hurst, Naval Training School, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

C. David Rohrer, Gregg College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Robert T. Sartwell, Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

James M. Thompson, Charleston State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. 


U.S. Coast Guard 


Charles Kauzlarich, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 


souri, 
Willard Mead Thompson, Worthington 
Junior College, Worthington, Minnesota. 
Raymon Johnson, Morehead State 
eachers College, Morehead, Kentucky. 
Andrew York, High School, Springdale, 
Pennsylvania. 
Chalmers Broon, High School, Verona, 
Pennsylvania. 
Elmer G. Pedrali, High School, Sparks, 
Nevada. 


OU. S. Marine Corps & 


Harold T. Lehto, High School, Pine 
City, Minnesota. 
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“Conducted by Clifford 


William Howard Taft High School 


Ettinger 


Bronx, New York 


War Films 


Business teachers and administrators, 
like other teachers, will wish to take part 
in the planning of a war information pro- 

for their schools. A complete list 
of all distributors of official government 
war films may be obtained upon request 
from the OWI Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures, 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. New 16 mm. films will be 
released each month. The following films 
were allocated to distributors last month: 
Bomber (10 minutes), the manufacture 
of the Martin B-26 medium bomber; De- 
mocracy in Action (11 minutes), how the 
farmers are dealing with their wartime 
food production problems; Lake Carrier 
(9 minutes) Great Lakes ore boats and 
their part in winning the war; Ring of 
Steel (10 minutes), a tribute to the Amer- 
ican soldier, the “ring of steel” protecting 
democracy; Safeguarding Military Infor- 
mation (10 minutes), the disastrous results 
of careless talk which discloses military 
information; Tanks (10 minutes), the 
manufacture of the M-3 medium tank; 
and Target for Tonight (48 minutes), 
ge in England by the Crown Film 

nit, the story of six men who flew a 
British bomber to Germany and flew it 
home again. There are fewer prints of 
this last film and it cannot be obtained 
from all distributors of government war 
films. Also available are these three min- 
ute song shorts: “Anchors Aweigh,” Con- 
rad Thibault and stirring scenes of naval 
operations at sea; “The Caissons Go Roll- 
ing,” Robert Weede and scenes of field 
artillery in action; “Keep "Em Rolling,” 
Jan Pearce and scenes of industrial war 
production. The foregoing films are all 
16 mm. sound films. 


Economic Geography Films 


From the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City; the Y.M.C.A. Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau and other sources 
the following 16 mm. sound films may be 
obtained : 

A Line From Yucatan (1 reel), 16 mm. 
sound. Sisal hemp growing in Yucatan. 


Americans All (2 reels) 16 mm sound. 
Story of South American young people. 
Intended to give Americans a better un- 
derstanding of their fellow Americans to 
the South. Produced and narrated by 
Julien Bryan. . 
Argentine Soil (2 reels) 16 mm sound. 
Buenos Aires, wild horses, sheep and cat- 
tle; magnificent cataracts and rivers, the 
cultivation of mate, tobacco, cotton and 
fruit. 

Brazil (1 reel), 16 mm. sound. A picture 
of three great cities—Rio de Janeiro, San- 
tos, and Sao Paulo—and of the Amazon 
River Valley. 
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Colombia, Crossroads of the Americas 
(2% reels), 16 mm. sound. An excellent 
informational picture of South America’s 
northernmost country. 

High Spots of a High Country (2 reels), 
16 mm. sound. The people of Guatemala 
and their volcanic country, with its roman- 
tic old cities, its markets and farms. 

Our Neighbors Down the Road (4 reels), 
16 mm. sound. An automobile tour, much 
of it on the Pan-American Highway, from 
Caracas to the Straits of Magellan. 

The Day Is New (1 reel), 16 mm, sound. 
A day in the life of the Mexican people, 
picturing their varied daily activities, from 
dawn to night. 

Venezuela (1 reel), 16 mm. sound. The 
capital city of Caracas and the port of La 
Guaira, sugar plantations, and colonial 
forts and trails. 


Office of War Information Films 


From the Office of War Information, 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, the following 
films are available from the Y.M.C.A. 
Motion Picture Bureau and many other 
distributors. Distributors are permitted 
to make a service charge to the user not 
to exceed 50c for the first subject and 25c 
for each additional subject included in a 
single shipment. Transportation costs are 
additional. An attendance report card, 
stamped with your distributor’s name, will 
be enclosed with each film shipment. 
Please fill them out and return them 
promptly to the Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures, Office of War Information, Wash- 
ington, D. C. No postage is necessary. 


Aluminum (1 reel, 9 minutes), 16 and 35 
mm. sound (1941). The story of the fate- 
ful metal; importation of bauxite; trans- 
mutation into alumina and thence into 
aluminum sheeting and subsequently into 
fighting planes. Photographed on the Gulf 
Coast and at leading reduction and sheet- 
rolling plants, chiefly in the South. 


Defense Review No. 3 (1 reel, 9 minutes), 
16 and 35 mm. sound (1942). This film 
includes three 3-minute stories; Riverboat, 
showing inland waterway transportation 
of defense products and raw materials; 
Young Eagles, showing air pilot training 
with emphasis on the Link trainer; Food 
for Freedom on the agricultural food sup- 
ply for the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Men and Ships (2 reels, 22 minutes), 16 
and 35 mm. sound (1940). This is the 
picturization of training officers and sea- 
men in our growing merchant marine. 
Magnificent photography, a special score 
mate by musicians from New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony. 

Power for Defense (1 reel, 10 minutes), 
16 and 35 mm. sound (1942). This film 
shows the variety of interesting uses of 
hydro-electric power in the Tennessee Val- 


ley. Production of munitions, shells, army 
shoes, aluminum, airplanes, uniforms, tex- 
tiles, and other materials is shown. Photo- 
graphed in the Tennessee Valley, /'rv- 
duced by the National Defense Advisory 
Commission in cooperation with the ‘! en- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Women in Defense (1 reel, 10 minutes), 
16 and 35 mm. sound (1942). This 's a 
topical exposition of the various roles 
women are assuming in the war ef ort. 
Principal sequences show women of sci- 
encé, women in industry, and wome:. in 
the voluntary services. Commentary \ rit- 
ten »by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
narfated by Katharine Hepburn. 


Teaching Aids for Business 
Training Teachers 


The following filmstrips are _avaii ble 
from the Society for Visual Educa. on, 
Chicago, Illinois (New York Distribu or: 
The Stanley Bowmar Company, —229 
Broadway, New York City). Each { 
strip is $2. 


Mail 

Telegraph 
Telephone—Central Station 
Telephone—Outside 
Cables 

Radio—Historical 
Radio—Marine Aviation 
Broadcasting—Studio 
Broadcasting—Outside 
Sound Pictures 
Television 


Sound Pictures Listed by N. A. M. 


The National Association of Manu ac- 
turers, 14 W. 49 St., New York City, is- 
sued, as of September, 1942, a “P bli- 
ography of Economic and Social Siudy 
Materials.” This bibliography contains a 
list of economic publications and detailed 
descriptions of a considerable number of 
audio-visual materials including the ‘ol- 
lowing sound motion pictures: 

American Anniversary. This picture is a 
dramatic presentation of the principles and 
responsibilities inherent in the American 
system. 

America Marching On. Reviews America’s 
march to higher standards of Jiving. 
America—Y esterday, Today, and Tonior- 
row. Pictures American character and in- 
dividual initiative as the forces behind 
the material advances of the past century. 
Defense for America. Shows how industry 
has changed over from normal to wartime 
production. 

Frontiers of the Future. The tradition of 
American ingenuity and its promise for 
the future as illustrated by the research 
activities of industrial laboratories. 

Men and Machines. The story of the ma- 
chine age and the employment opportuni- 
ties it has created. 

Your Town—A Story of America. Drama- 
tizes the important relationship between a 
factory and its community. 


Radio Education 


A conference kit produced under the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, //ow 
to Use Transcriptions in the School, gives 
local school groups a technique for using 
transcriptions in the classroom. They are 
obtainable on loan from the Federal Radio 
Education Committee, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. A limited 
number are for sale at $6. 
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New Members of Administrative Board 


The following persons were elected to 
the Administrative Board of the National 
Council for terms to expire September 1, 


1946: 

Herman Baehr, Wayne High School, 
Wayne, Nebraska 

Ivan E. Chapman, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Board of Edu- 
cation, Detroit, Michigan 

Margaret H. Ely, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

Elyin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 
3loomington, Indiana 

Hollis P. Guy, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Dorothy Travis, Central High School, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


The present Board consists of the above 
six members and the following members 
arranged in order of expiring terms: 

Terms to expire September 1, 1945 

Marion F. Tedens, Chicago Public 

Schools 

Eleanor 

Schools 

R. G. Price, University of Cincinnati 

C. C. Puckett, Indiana University 

J._G. Kirk, Philadelphia Public 


Schools 

R. C. Goodfellow, Newark Public 
Schools 

Terms to expire September 1, 1944 

F. G. Nichols, Harvard University 

D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh 

H. L. Forkner, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 

P. S. Lomax, New York University 

A. O. Colvin, Colorado State College 
of Education 

P. A. Carlson, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Terms to expire September 1, 1943 

B. R. Haynes, University of Ten- 
nessee 

H. G. Shields, University of Chicago 

E. G. Blackstone, University of 
Southern California 

E. A. Zelliott, Des Moines Public 
Schools 

B. F. Kyker, U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion 
J. M. Hill, Bowling Green College of 
Commerce 


_ Vice-President Dr, Paul Selby will con- 
tinue as an ex-officio member of the 
Board for another year under the terms 
of the constitution which provide that 
seg retain ex-officio status on the 
oard. 


Skimin, Detroit Public 


National Clerical Ability Testing Program 


It is gratifying to the Joint Committee 
on Tests, representing the National Office 
Management Association and the National 
Council for Business Education to be able 


NOVEMBER, 


to announce at this time that an arrange- 
ment has been made with a nationally 
known school and college service organi- 
zation for the permanent administration, 
publication, and distribution of this most 
important test program. 

There is no need to go into the history 
of the development of this program. 
Originally sponsored by a small group of 
business educators and office managers 
representing the Commercial Directors 
Club of Metropolitan Boston and the New 
England Office Management Association, 
the program was later carried through 
its first experimental stage under the 
joint sponsorship of the National Office 
Management Association and the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. Next 
it entered upon its experimental stage 
under the direction of a Joint Committee 
representing the National Office Manage- 
ment Association and the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education. Now it has 
demonstrated its value, and grown to a 
point where it no longer can be admin- 
istered satisfactorily by a “committee,” 
especially one made up of unpaid, part- 
time office managers and educators. 

Henceforth, under the continuing joint 
sponsorship of the National Office Man- 
agement Association and the National 
Council for Business Education, this 
national testing program will be under 
the management of Science Research As- 
sociates of Chicago. This organization 
is a school and college service organiza- 
tion in the field of guidance, measurement, 
testing, training, and placement. It is 
equipped and staffed to handle just such a 
testing program with entire satisfaction 
to all parties concerned. 

Under the arrangement with S.R.A. a 
Joint Committee of N.O.M.A. and N.C. 
B.E. will produce new forms of the tests 
each year, be the policy-making agency 
for the sponsoring associations, and ex- 
ercise sufficient supervisory control over 
the program to insure its integrity, ade- 
quacy, and improvement from year to 


year. 

S.R.A. will publicize the program, pub- 
lish the tests, distribute them, carry on 
essential research, and attend to all ad- 
ministrative matters. 

The sponsoring associations will receive 
a royalty on all sales of the tests and on 
all fees received from testees. Funds thus 
received will be used first for the further 
improvement of the program and then 
for the general improvement and expan- 
sion of legitimate educational activities 
of both associations. 

At the outset in this testing enterprise it 
was necessary, for reasons of economy of 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
By Hamden L. Forkner, President of the Council 


operation, to make the tests available 
through Test Centers where local sponsors 
could bring together at least fifty testees. 
This seemed to be the smallest number 
for which satisfactory arrangements could 
be made. 

A very active Educational Committee, 
under the chairmanship of William H. 
Hansen, of New Britain, Connecticut, is 
publicizing these tests among employers 
throughout the country, cooperating with 
the Joint Committee in its efforts to im- 
prove the tests from year to year, and 
giving much attention to the problem of 
adapting these tests to needs of person- 
nel departments for use as employment 
tests. At present the tests require more 
time for administration than employers 
are willing to require of their applicants. 
It is confidently believed, however, that 
experimental testing now under way will 
result in such modification of the tests as 
will make them equally satisfactory for 
use in employment testing and in school or 
college for measurement of the outcomes 
of vocational training. After all, the lat- 
ter if well done, should obviate the need 
for the former, since occupational compe- 
tence is the expected result of sound 
vocational training, and the same thing 
is the basis of sound employment practice. 

Under the new management this testing 
program will be the subject of nation- 
wide publicity to the end that all impor-- 
tant employers of clerical help will come 
to know about it and begin to ask appli- 
cants if they hold a “Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency” issued on the basis of these tests. 
Hence, every school, college, or other 
agency preparing people for clerical work 
should know about this program and start 
planning now to make these tests available 
to its students at the completion of their 
training programs. In no other way can 
placements be more surely and satisfac- 
torily made. 


National Legislation for Clerical Emergency 
Workers 


While no definite announcement can be 
made at this time, it can be reported that 
substantial progress has been made toward 
suitable legislation to aid in providing fa- 
cilities and staff for the training of work- 
ers in this field. The joint committee of 
the National Council and the American 
Vocational Association hope to be able to 
report complete details soon. 


Publications Committee 


Board member Raymond C. Goodfellow 
has accepted the chairmanship of the Pub- 
lications Committee for the remainder of 
the calendar year. He replaces Louis A. 
Rice, whose term expired September 1. 
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HEADS COUNCIL AFFILIATES 


Frances R. Botsford 


was an elementary school teacher before preparing to teach business 
subjects at The Gregg College in Chicago. She received her Bachelor's 
degree from University of Wisconsin and her Master's degree from Uni- 
versity of lowa. Her teaching experience was gained in the high schools 
of Illinois and South Dakota, Iowa State Teachers College and University 
of Iowa. At the present time she is associate professor of commerce at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. Miss Botsford was elected 
president of the Indiana Business Educators’ Club at the May meeting. 
She has served as national president of Pi Omega Pi and as chairman 
of the College Instructors’ Round Table of the N.B.T.A. 


Thomas E. Fitz-Hugh 


has been teaching in the high schools of Kentucky and Georgia since 
1910, except for the period of the First World War when he accepted a 
government position and during later periods when he held positions in 
business offices and in sales organizations. At the present time he is 
on the teaching staff at Holmes High School in Covington, Kentucky. He 
received his Bachelor's degree from Bowling Green Business University 
and his Master's degree from University of Kentucky. Colonel Fitz-Hugh 
has been active in professional, church and civic organizations and is 
now president of the Business Division of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. He held this office before, in 1939. 


Cecil Puckett 


was elected president of the N. E. A. Department of Business Education in 
July. Last month it was announced in this magazine that he had joined 
the faculty of the School of Business of the University of Indiana as as- 
sistant professor of Business Administration. Before accepting this 
position he was assistant dean of the Denver University School of Com- 
merce and head of the Department of Business Education at that school. 
Mr. Puckett has taught at Ball State Teachers College and in high schools 
of Indiana. His Bachelor's degree is from Indiana State Teachers College 
in Terre Haute and his M. S. degree in commerce is from Indiana Uni- 
versity in Bloomington. 


Ralph S. Rowland 


joined the faculty of State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, in 
1929. Before accepting the position which he now holds he taught in 
Nebraska and Pennsylvania high schools, University of Nebraska, Syra- 


cuse University, State University of lowa and University of Chicago, He 
received his Bachelor’s degree from Cotner College, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and his Master’s degree from the University of Nebraska. He has done 
additional graduate work at University of Pittsburgh and at the State 
University of lowa. Mr. Rowland is active in professional and fraternal 
organizations and was recently elected national president of Gamma 
Rho Tau. He is on the editorial staff of the ‘Business Education Digest.’’ 
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Detroit Convention of NBTA 


Paul V. McNutt, former dean of the 
Indiana University School of Law, and 
now Administrator, Federal Security 
Agency, of which the United States Office 
of Education is a part, has recently de- 
clared : 

“In this total war there are many 
armies. Every one is vital to victory. 
None is greater in size or potentialities 
for service than the Army of Educa- 
tion. I know that the Nation can de- 
pend on this matchless force of more 
than 31,000,000 teachers, pupils, and stu- 
dents to give their country the full 
measure of loyal service in its hour of 
need.” 

One important corps of the Army of 
Education is comprised of several millions 
of business students and teachers in our 
ublic and private secondary schools, col- 
eges, and universities. The wartime needs 
and problems of this large corps of busi- 
ness education will be the central concern 
of the Detroit, Michigan, convention of 
the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion to be held at the Hotel Statler on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, De- 
cember 28-30. 

“Business Education Realities in War 
and Post-War” is the convention’s general 
theme. The first general session on Tues- 
day morning, December 29, will be de- 
voted to Wartime Realities in Changing 
Business Education. Dr. Francis J. Brown, 
consultant on military affairs and educa- 
tion of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., will present an 
overall picture of the large and compre- 
hensive problem of American education 
and the war, stressing the vital teacher’s 
task of counseling students for wartime 
jobs. Business education and jobs in the 
armed services of our Nation will be dis- 
cussed by procurement officers of the 
army and navy. Urgent problems of war- 
time changes now taking place in business 
education will be placed before the con- 
vention by Professor Elvin S. Eyster of 
Indiana University, Clinton A. Reed of 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment and president of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, and Earl P. 
Strong of the U. S. Office of Education. 

At the Wednesday morning, December 
30, general session the program subject 
will be Wartime Changes in American In- 
dustry and Business. Supervising Princi- 
pal J. L. Holtsclaw, chairman of our De- 
troit local committee, will have this sub- 
ject discussed by one of Detroit’s great 
business leaders. Then at the Wednesday 
evening, December 30, general session the 
program topic will be Education as a 
Victory-Winning Force in World Democ- 
racy. This topic from the standpoint of 
America will be presented by Dr. J 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and from the standpoint of China 
by Colonel M. Thomas Tchou, former 
secretary to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. The national motto of that great 
republ'c during these war days is, “kang 
chien,” which means resistance, construc- 
tion. Here we have epitomized the two- 
fold nature of our convention program. 
While we put forth our superlative ener- 
gies of body, mind, and spirit in attacking 
and overwhelming the enemy, we also 
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Shall We Hold That Convention? 


Educational conventions geared to the 
war effort need not be canceled. 

This is the gist of a conclusion 
reached by NEA Executive Secretary 
Givens and the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation regarding teacher and other 
educational conventions. Here are three 
guideposts for those charged with plan- 
ning conventions: 

1. No ruling has been issued by O. D. 
T. concerning conventions. A recom- 
mendation has been made, however, 
that gatherings of large groups of peo- 
ple be confined to programs having 
direct bearing on the war effort. 

2. The O. D. T. asks educators to plan 
meetings so that delegates in traveling 
to and from conventions will not in- 
crease already overburdened week-end 
travel. 

3. It is further requested that earnest 
consideration be given to the matter of 
host cities to educational conventions. 
When possible, choose as convention 
headquarters those cities which are not 
already overburdened with war workers 
and war industry. 


with equal devotion and determination in- 
tend at the same time to keep alive and 
virile the essential constructive and civiliz- 
ing forces of education and religion. It is 
these key forces of Democracy which pri- 
marily maintain the highest morale and 
fullest devotion of all our people in war- 
time, and which clothe our fighting armies 
with lofty purpose and invincible power. 
Wartime realities in business education 
also will be emphasized in all the pro- 
grams of the college, private school, and 
public school departments as well as of 
the seven round tables. The complete 
programs of all these sections will appear 
in the December issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucation. Among a long list 
of prominent leaders who will be on these 
programs are Dr. Orlo L. Crissey, head 
of Vocational Training at A. C. Spark 
Plug Company, Flint, Michigan; Profes- 
sor Cecil Puckett of Indiana University 
and President, N.E.A. Department of 
Business Education; W. J. Cameron, Pub- 
licity Director of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany; B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Business 
Education Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education; Milford L. White, Chief, Re- 
gional Research of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce; and Paul A. Mertz, Direc- 
tor of Company Training, Sears Roebuck 
& Company. 
—Paul S. Lomax, President of the NBTA. 


No Convention for ABWA 


It has been announced that the Ameri- 
can Business Writing Association Board 
has voted to forego the annual December 
convention. 

C. R. Anderson, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, has informed the members that 
“more or larger issues of the ABWA 
Bulletin will attempt to replace the con- 
vention.” 


AACC Meeting 


A business meeting of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges will 
be held at Hotel Statler in Detroit at 
2:00 P.M. on December 28. This will be 
the 12th annual meeting of this organiza- 
tion. 

A dinner meeting is scheduled for 6:30 
and is open to all members of the associa- 
tion. When this issue went to press no 
plans had been made for a speaker for 
the evening meeting. 

Officers of the association are: Ben H. 
Henthorn, president of the Kansas City 
College of Commerce, president; Cath- 
erine S. Walsh, Walsh School of Busi- 
ness, Miami, first vice-president; J. I. 
Kinman, president, Kinman Business Uni- 
versity, Spokane, Governor General of Pi 
Rho Zeta International ; Wood- 
ward, president, College of Commerce, 
Burlington, Iowa, executive secretary. 

New England High School 
Teachers Convention 


The committees in charge of the 40th 
Annual Convention of the New England 
High School Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, to be held at Northeastern Uni- 
versity in Boston on November 21, have 
planned a real wartime business council. 
For the first time in many years there 
will be no pre-convention social activities. 

The convention theme, “Business Edu- 
cation Geared to Wartime Needs,” sug- 
gests the serious nature of the five sec- 
tion meetings: Bookkeeping and clerical 
practice; general business ; office machines ; 
secretarial; retailing and merchandising. 

Suggestions will be made at first hand 
by nationally recognized leaders for the 
speeding up and readjustment of educa- 
tional programs; for the use of new in- 
structional materials and methods; and for 
the best ways of meeting the new stand- 
ards of wartime industry, Civil Service 
and Federal Agencies. 

Among the convention speakers are: 
Dr. Earl P. Strong, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; George J. Place, C.P.A. (Massa- 
chusetts), U. S. Army Reserve; Earl B. 
Webb, Massachusetts State Department 
of Education; Clyde I. Blanchard, The 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 
N. Y.; Edward J. Rowse, Commercial 
Coordinator, Boston Public Schools. 

The convention luncheon, with its “Post- 
ing of the Colors” and community singing 
of old and new patriotic songs, will 
featured by the address of Dr. Allen A. 
Stockdale, “America Tomorrow.” Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner, president of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education, 
will be a guest of honor. Dr. Carl S. Ell, 
president of Northeastern University, 1s 
honorary host, and Adeline Nickerson, 
Brookline High School, is chairman of 
hospitality; Raymond Dower, Wakefield, 
is chairman of publicity. 

Tri-State Association Meeting 


When you receive this issue of THE 
JourNAL the fall meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association will 
history. A report of the meeting, held 
November 6 and 7 in Pittsburgh, will be 
printed in the December number of this 
magazine. 
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AVA Convention 


An interesting program has been ar- 
ranged for the Business Education Section 
of the American Vocational Association 
as a part of the general program for the 
Toledo, Ohio, convention planned for De- 
cember 2 to 5. 

John H. Dillon of Indiana University, 
chairman of the program committee for 
the-Business Education Section meeting, 
has made the following announcement re- 
garding the program: 

The Toledo A.V.A. Convention program 
for the Business Education Section is 
being planned on two fronts to assist in 
the total war effort: (1) Current activi- 
ties that we should all know about; and 
(2) adaptations and new services to meet 
wartime conditions during the next year. 

In considering effective action on these 
two fronts, we will look into the wartime 
activities of six divisions of business edu- 
cation: (1) Practical plans and procedures 
for aiding store owners, managers, and 
other top executives; ways and means of 
cooperating with government agencies, and 
plans for training merchants on tested 
changes in policy and practice which will 
enable them to remain in business and yet 
conform to all necessary wartime regula- 
tions. (2) Experiences in developing Pro- 

m “D,” a wartime training program 
or store supervisors and department 
heads, will be reported, and future plans 
for developing this phase will be consid- 
ered. (3) Adaptation of our regular 
classes for employed workers to wartime 
conditions and future developments will 
be discussed. (4) The acute shortage of 
workers in many sales organizations will 
focus attention on induction training pro- 
grams for new salespeople. (5) The pres- 
ent employment conditions in the field of 
retailing have altered materially the prob- 
lems facing coordinators and instructors 
in cooperative training classes. (6) The 
field of office practice and commercial edu- 
cation will be ably discussed by national 
leaders. 


Southern Teachers Convention Cancelled 


It has been announced M. O. Kirk- 
patrick, president of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association, that a major- 
ity of the members of the Executive 
Board of the Southern group had voted 
against holding the annual convention this 

ear and that all convention plans had 

en cancelled. At the 1941 meeting in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, it was de- 
cided to hold this year’s convention in the 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Mississippi, this month. 

Some members are in favor of holding 
district meetings, but no decision on this 

lan had been reached when this issue of 

HE JOURNAL went to press. 


Social Studies Teachers to Meet 


“Social Education in Wartime and 
After” will be the subject of the 22nd an- 
nual meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, in New York City, 
November 26-28. 

Government officials and social scien- 
tists will meet with teachers to consider 
what policies and practices should govern 
social-studies teaching in the United States 
during the war. 

Conclusions of the conference will sub- 
sequently be published by the National 
Council. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the National Council for So- 
cial Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C 
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Plans for ECTA Meeting 


“War-Time Problems in Business Edu- 
cation” will be the theme of the 46th An- 
nual Convention of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, to be held at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
on April 21, 22, 23, and 24, 1943, it has 
been announced by Clinton A. Reed, asso- 
ciation president and Chief of the Bureau 
of Business Education of the New York 
State Education Department. 

In addition to a general meeting, ban- 
quet, and other activities, the convention 
will feature a number of section meetings 
devoted to war-time problems of man- 
agement, adjustment, and classroom pro- 
cedure, as applied to public, parochial and 
private schools. Many leaders from the 
fields of government, industry and edu- 
cation will participate in these discussions. 

The four day program will be under 
the direction of the association’s officers 
and Executive Board members including: 
Clinton A. Reed, president; Mary Stuart, 
vice-president, Brighton High School, 
Boston; Raymond C. Goodfellow, secre- 
tary, Director of Business Education for 
Newark, New Jersey; P. M. Heiges, 
treasurer, chairman of the Business De- 
partment, Central Commercial and Tech- 
nical High School, Newark; Alan W. 
Furber of the Chandler Schools, Boston; 
Conrad J. Saphier, chairman, Department 
of Secretarial Studies, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School, Brooklyn, New York; Noel 
P. Laird, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Paul M. Boyn- 
ton, State Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion for Connecticut; Jay W. Miller, prin- 
cipal of Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware; Sadie L. Ziegler, secretary of 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey; 
Rufus Stickney, Head Instructor in Short- 
hand, Boston Clerical School, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts; and Meyer Linder, chair- 
man of the Department of Accounting, 
Evander Childs High School, New York, 
who will act as General Chairman. 

Among the war-time problems of man- 
agement and adjustment, the following 
will be considered at the various section 
meetings: Curriculum Readjustment, Per- 
sonnel Adjustment, Student Mental and 
Emotional Stabilization, Supplies, Equip- 


ment and Maintenance, Contacts with the. 


Federal Government, Standards, Brilliant 
and Retarded Pupils. 

All branches of commercial education 
will be included in the meetings on “War- 
time Problems of Classroom Procedure” 
which will be considered in the following 
sections: Shorthand, including Transcrip- 
tion and English; Typewriting; Book- 
keeping, including Arithmetic and Pen- 
manship; Distributive Education, includ- 
ing Salesmanship and Advertising; Social 
Sciences, including Law, Economics, Ge- 
ography, Business Organization and Man- 
agement; Basic Training Subjects, includ- 
ing Junior Business Training and Con- 
sumer Business Education; Office Train- 
ing, including Clerical Practice, Personal- 
ity and Office Procedure; and Office Ma- 
chines and Filing, 


Meeting of New England 
Business College Association 

The Fall Meeting of the New England 
Business College Association will be held 
on November 27 and 28 at the Parker 
House in Boston, Massachusetts. The 


meeting will be attended by members from 
all the New England states who will 
gather to discuss management problems 
in business college administration in con- 
nection with the national war program. 

The officers of the association «-e: 
President, Charles S. Oak, Northamp:on 
Commercial College, Northampton, Ma-sa- 
chusetts; vice-president, Mary A. O’N ill, 
Bristol Secretarial School, Bristol, C>n- 
negticut; secretary-treasurer, George E. 
Bigelow, Brockton Business Coll ge, 
Brockton, Massachusetts, Executive C.m- 
mittee members are: Donald J. Post, | ost 
College, Waterbury, Connecticut; L. 
Thomas, Thomas Business College, \ ‘a- 
terville, Maine, and Sanford L. Fis’ er, 
The Fisher School, Boston, Massa: 
setts. 


ry 
Catholic Typists Association 
Announces 1943 Contests 

The National Catholic High Sc! >0! 
Typists Association will sponsor two 
tests in typewriting in 1943. The Ey «ry 
Pupil Contest will take place March 11, 
1943, and the Individual contest, Apri! 29. 
All Catholic high schools are invited to 
participate in these national typewri’ ng 
events. For first-year typists, a strai: it- 
copy test of 10 minutes will be given; ‘or 
second-year typists, a letter test of 15 
minutes. 

Cups, keys, pennants, and certific. tes 
will be awarded to the winning schvols 
and individuals. Duplicate awards wil be 
given to schools and individuals having 
duplicate scores. This year it will award 
pennants, emblematic of the associat on, 
for display on classroom walls, instead of 
the metal sunray plaques. 

Full information regarding these p:oj- 
ects can be had by writing to national 
headquarters in charge of: Rev. Matthew 
Pekari, director, National Catholic High 
School Typists Association, St. Joseph’s 
College & Military Academy, Hays, Kan- 
sas. 

Sample tests together with method of 
compiling scores will be sent on appli- 
cation. 

The officers of the association are: Rev. 
Matthew Pekari, director and treasurer; 
Lt. Col. G. W. Gatschet, president; Rev. 
Terence Moffat, honorary president; Sis- 
ter M. Remigia, honorary vice president; 
Sister M. Lucida, secretary; Sister M. 
Ildefonse, assistant secretary. 


Chicago Group 
Changes Name 


At its final meeting of the school year 
1941-42, the Chicago Area Business Edu- 
cation Directors Association changed its 
name to the Chicago Area Business Edu- 
cators Association and adopted a new con- 
Stitution. The association is now open to 
all teachers and prospective teachers of 
business education in the Chicago area as 
well as to representatives of firms engaged 
in the production of business education 
textbooks and equipment. 

Bertha Schumann of the High School 
at Batavia, Illinois, was elected president 
of the expanded group. Assisting her are 
the following officers: Vice-president, John 
Rau, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois; secretary, Lillian 
Sweet, High School, Geneva, Illinois; 
treasurer, Helen Reinhardt, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT U. S. WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The War Savings Staff of the U. S. 
Treasury Department prepared the follow- 
ing questions and answers to give students | 
in the Schools at War Program concise 
information about buying War Savings 
Stamps: 

1. What are War Savings Stamps? 

They are stamps issued by the Treas- ¢ 
ury, and sold at post offices and elsewhere 
for accumulating small sums for the pur- 
chase of Series E Bonds. Through their 
purchase immediate financial help is given 
the Government without waiting until it is 
possible to purchase a bond. 

2. Are they the same as the Defense Sav-. 
ings Stamps? 

Yes, and the Defense Savings Stamps 
are now called War Savings Stamps. No 
distinction is to be made between any 
such stamps and they may be used inter- 
changeably to accumulate credits for the’ 
purchase of bonds of Series E 
3. In what denominations are War Sav- 

ings Stamps available? 

Savings Stamps are issued in denomi- 
nations of 10c, 25c, 50c, $1, and $5. 

4, What is the smallest stamp I can buy? 

A single 10-cent stamp. 

5. Where can I buy War Savings Stamps? 

At post offices, banks, savings and loan 
associations, and other financial institu- 
tions, at many department and drug 
stores, in many hotel and theater lobbies 
and in a large number of other places. 

6. td War Savings Stamps bear interest! 
0. 
7. Sg stamps be registered? 


8 Can students purchase War Savings. 

tamps? 

Yes. Millions of students are buying 

them regularly as their share in the na-f 
tional savings program. 


9. What will the Government do with the 
money that I pay for a War Savings 
Stamp? 

The money will be used to help pay the 
cost of the war. 

10. If stamps should be lost, stolen, or 
destroyed, can they be replaced? 

No. They should be kept in a safe 
place and exchanged for War Savings 
Bonds at the earliest opportunity. 

11. How may I keep stamps while I am 
accumulating them? 

An album is given free upon request 
with the first stamp you buy. Spaces are 
provided for mounting the stamps. 

12. How many stamps does it take to fill 
an album? 

187 ten-cent stamps (plus 5c). 

75 twenty-five cent stamps. 

75 fifty-cent stamps. 

75 one-dollar stamps. 

15 five-dollar stamps. 

13. Can stamps of various denominations 
be placed in one album? 

They should not be, although postmas- 
ters will accept for exchange albums con- 
taining several denominations of stamps. 
14. Does an album filled with stamps au- 

tomatically become a bond that will 
mature in 10 years? 

No. It must be exchanged for a bond 
and it will bear no interest until it is so 
exchanged. 

15. How do I exchange stamps for bonds? 

Just present the stamps at any post 
— or other agency where bonds are 
sold. 

16. May War Savings Stamps be resold 
or transferred? 

Yes. Many business firms purchase 
stamps at the post office for resale to their 
employees or customers. In such cases, 
— quantities of albums are sup- 
plied. 


NEW GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


U. S. Office of Education 


Understanding the Other American Re- 

blics. Education and National Defense 

ries, Pamphlet No. 12, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1942, 33 pp., 20 cents. Prepared by Zoe 
A, Thralls, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, in cooperation withthe U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

“This number is one of a group of three 
Pamphlets of the series dealing with the other 
American republics and with the opportunities 
m our schools and colleges for furthering mutual 
understanding and friendship between the United 
States and our neighbors to the South,” says 
U. S. Commissioner of Education John W 
Studebaker in the Foreword. 3 

Educational Legislation. Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States, 
1938-40, Volume I, Chapter IV, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 

pages, 10 cents. By Ward W. Kee- 
secker, 

Reviews highlights of legislative enactments 
during 1939 and 1940 affecting education in the 
Various States. 
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Guidance Problems in Wartime. Edu- 
cation and National Defense Series, Pam- 
phlet No. 18, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1942, 20 cents. Writ- 
ten by Warren K. Layton with assistance 
of Marguerite W. Zapoleon. 

“This number of the series considers some 
of the problems of guidance which have been 
created or accentuated by the war situation.” 

Industries, Products, and Transporta- 
tion in Our Neighbor Republics. Bulletin 
1942, No. 6, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 39 pages, 10 
cents. Compiled by Jewel Gardiner, and 
Jean Gardiner Smith, under the direction 
of Nora Beust. 

“Schools are making a contribution to the 
Nation by furthering the spirit of friendship 
between the peoples of the Americas. The de- 
sire for sympathetic understanding of our neigh- 
bor republics has stimulated a demand for in- 
formation about life and living in these coun- 
tries. This index and bibliography have been 
pecaered to meet the requests of teachers and 
ibrarians who are seeking curriculum materials 
in the subject fields of industries, products, and 
transportation.” 


Military Service. Vocational Division, 
Bulletin No. 221, Government Printi 
Office, Washington, D. C., 48 pages, 1 
cents. Written by Walter J. Greenleaf 
and Franklin R. Zeran in consultation 
with representatives of the several armed 
services, and under general supervision 
of Harry A. Jager. 

Young men and women interested in entering 
military service, either as a career or for the 
duration, will find answers to questions regard- 


ing the Army, Army Air Forces, Navy, Ma- 


rines, Coast Guard, and nurses. Contains a list 


of reference materials. 


Other Agencies 


U. S. Department of Commerce. Train- 
ing for Wartime Retail Selling in Kansas 
City, Mo. By Olga Howell. In Domestic 
Commerce, v. 30, no. 1: 12-14, July 2, 
1942. Single copies 5 cents. 


Tells how the stores and schools in Kansas 
City, Mo., cooperate in within service, pre- 
employment, and reemployment training courses. 


U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. What 
Can I Do: The Citizen’s Handbook for 
War. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 48 p. Illustrated. 
Free. 

Written for those on the home front who 
Ss know what they can do to help win 


U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
Consumer Division. Brief Bibliography 
for Consumers in Wartime. Washington, 
Office of Price Administration, Consumer 
Division, July 1942. 4 p. Mimeographed. 
Free. 

Arranged under subject headings. 


Discussion Outline On ‘United Nations’ 


Last month the United States Office of 
Education announced the distribution of 
a discussion guide on “United Nations” to 
superintendents of schools, principals of 
junior and senior high schools, teachers 
of the social sciences and English, col- 
leges, libraries, and adult organizations. 

The pamphlet was prepared by Mrs. 
Vera Micheles Dean and the research staff 
of the Foreign Policy Association. It is 
cooperatively published by the Office of 
Education, Time Magazine, Newsweek, 
and Readers Digest. This is an aspect of 
the national campaign on understanding 
the conception of the United Nations being 
developed by the Office of War Informa- 
tion. 

The purpose of the discussion guide is 
to provide a convenient arrangement of 
subject matter, questions, and reference 
materials for the study of our Allies and 
of our common objectives in the war and 
the peace. It follows up the outline on 
“What the War Means to Us” which was 
released several months ago, but it was 
prepared with college and adult groups in 
mind as well as high-school students. 

School and college forums and assem- 
blies can be built around the series of 
units, or the materials can be adapted to 
classroom work in English, the social sci- 
ences, geography, etc. Leaders of adult 
education groups and organizations deal- 
ing with public affairs will find it useful 
as the basis for a series of discussions, or 
speaking programs. 

School administrators, teachers, speak- 
ers, discussion leaders and club chairmen 
are using this pamphlet in their fall and 
winter programs. It went directly to all 
school systems, teachers, key centers in 
colleges, libraries, and organizations ac- 
cording to a comprehensive mailing plan. 
Copies are not available in sufficient quan- 
tity for students in classes or members of 
discussion groups. 
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Maurine Ballance is now teaching in 
Aurora, Illinois. She formerly taught 
in Kirksville, Missouri. 


Murray Banks who was awarded the 
Doctor’s degree in business education 
from the School of Education, New York 
University, New York City, at the close 
of the 1942 Summer session, is now 
on the business education faculty of the 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
He was formerly supervisor and coordi- 
nator of distributive education for the 
Millville, New Jersey, Public Schools. 


Marjorie Barb has resigned her posi- 
tion in Knox City, Missouri, to accept a 
position in Downing, Missouri: 


A new teacher in the Kentucky Fe- 
male Orphan School at Phil, Kentucky, 
is Nina Alice Bowmer, a former teacher 
at Chowan College, Murfreesboro, North 
Carolina. Miss Bowmer is a graduate 
of the University of Kentucky, from 
which school she received her Master’s 
degree. 


Maude Burris has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of business education 
at Northeastern State College, Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma. She succeeded Faye 
Kenney, who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion at Oklahoma A. & M. College in 


connection with the naval reserve train- . 


ing program there. 


A new member of the High School fac- 
ulty at Manhattan, Kansas, this year will 
be William J. Clark, formerly at the Hia- 
watha (Kansas) High School. He has 
had twelve years teaching experience in 
high schools in Kansas. 


Wenzil K. Dolva, head of the De- 
partment of Management of the School 
of Commerce at the University of Den- 
ver, has been made associate director of 
University College. Mr. Dolva, a grad- 
uate of New York University, was a 
member of the faculty of Pace Institute, 
New York City, before going to Denver 
in June, 1941. 


Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pennsylvania, has announced the 
appointment of Robert F. Galbreath, Jr., 
and Sarah Hamilton to the teaching 
staff of the Secretarial Science Depart- 
ment. Mr. Galbreath has been teaching 
at the Gibson Senior High School, But- 
ler, Pennsylvania, and Miss Hamilton 
has been doing graduate work at the 
University of Pittsburgh and at Colum- 
bia University since securing her Bach- 
elor’s degree from Westminster College 
in 


_ Hortense Greenley has left her posi- 
tion in Laclede, Missouri, to accept a 
teaching position in Edina, Missouri. 


J. H. Hardie has retired after having 
taught for 28 years in Ball High School, 
Galveston, Texas. 


The School of Business of Indiana 
University, Bloomington, has announced 
the appointment of Charlotte Hender- 
son, Audra Roberts, and George Wag- 


oner as instructors in secretarial courses. 
Miss Roberts and Mr. Wagoner were 
teaching assistants in the department 
last year. Miss Henderson taught in 
the high school at Crawfordsville, Indi- 
ana, last year. 


Clyde W. Humphrey has resigned his 
position with The Gregg Publishing 
Company to become head of the De- 
partment of Business Administration of 
Meredith College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Humphrey was head of the 
Department of Secretarial Science at 
the University of Tennessee before join- 
ing the Gregg organization as a repre- 
sentative in the southern states. He 
has been appointed secretary of the 
Southern Business Education Associa- 
eo. the office he held from 1935 until 


Bessie Kasiske has accepted a teach- 
ing position in Roodhouse, Illinois. She 
formerly taught in the schools of La 
Plata, Missouri. 


Mrs. Edna Welsh Mann is now teach- 
ing in the San Bernardino Air Depot 
Training School, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia. She is training supply clerks and 
stenographers for the Air Depot. 


Esby C. McGill, formerly a teacher in 
the high school at Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
is now an instructor at the U. S. Naval 
Training School located on the campus 
of the Texas A. and M. College, College 
Station, Texas. He is teaching type- 
writing in the radio operators’ division. 


D. D. Miller, founder and president of 
the Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, 
recently retired from active management 
of the school. J. K. Kincaid is the new 
president. He has been with the school 
for almost thirty years. Mrs. Maude An- 
derson, a faculty member for twenty-one 
years, is the new principal. 


Effie Morrey has accepted a position 
as teacher of typewriting and business 
law in the Kirksville (Missouri) Senior 
High School. For the past three years 
she has taught at Cameron, Missouri. 


Glen I. Myers, for the past two years 
an assistant supervisor of distributive 
education in the State of Illinois. is now 
associated with South-Western Publish- 
ing Company as sales representative in 
northern New York State. 


A new staff member at Pontiac (Mich- 
igan) Senior High School is Carmi J. 
Odell. He has been in charge of stu- 
dent teaching at West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, West Virginia, for 
the past few years. 


The School of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Denver has announced the 
promotion of Frank Onstott to the po- 
sition of Associate Dean. He succeeds 
Cecil Puckett, who is now at Indiana 
University. 


Estelle L. Popham has accepted a po- 
sition on the faculty of the Department 
of Commerce of Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Miss Popham 
has been on leave for the past two years 


as head of the Secretarial Department of 
Central College, Fayette, Missouri, \vhile 
teaching at The Packard School, and at- 
tending New York University, where 
she has been studying for the doctorate. 


Ellen S. Patten has resigned ‘rom 
her teaching position at Rider Co lege, 
Trenton, New Jersey, and is now a :uid- 
ance counselor in the William enn 
Senior High School for Girls, Phi! adel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


Goldie Pitney has left her teaching 
position at Esther, Missouri, to accept a 
similar position in the schools of Vir- 
den, Illinois. 


Rosamond L. Rathbone, a fcrmer 
teacher in the high schools of Manly, 
Iowa, and Clarion, Iowa, is nov in- 
structor in beginning shorthand a’ the 
Van Sant School, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Jean L. Reid and Kathryn Ann 
Walker, graduates of the Drexel S: hoo! 
of Business Administration in Phi'adel- 
phia, have joined the faculty of that 
school as instructor in retail maz age- 
ment and secretarial studies, res 
ively. 


A new staff member at La Plata ( Mis- 
souri) High School is Bertha Roseberry, 
who left her teaching position in Can- 
ton, Missouri, to accept this position. 


Zoe Rae Sanders has accepted a posi- 
tion in the commercial departmeit of 
the Pleasantville (New Jersey) High 
School. 


F. M. Sandy has been appointed di- 
rector of the Pioneer College of Busi- 
ness at Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt 
Pleasant, Iowa. He left his position as 
head of the Department of Commerce 
at Estherville Junior College, Esther- 
ville, Iowa, to accept this new position 


Wesley Junior College, Dover, Dela- 


ware, has appointed Elizabeth L. 
Schwalm an instructor of secretarial 
studies. She has taught in the sclhiools 
of Strasburg, Pennsylvania, and at West 
Chester High School, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 


Alma L. Staats is now teaching type: 
writing and shorthand in the United 
Township High School, Morceline, Mis- 
souri. She has held teaching positions 
in the high schools of Canton, Mis- 
souri, and Sac City, Iowa. 


William Stewart has left his teaching 
position in Macon, Missouri, to accept 
a position in Hickman High School, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


A new teacher in the high school at 
Mediapolis, Iowa, is Paul Thayer, who 
left a teaching position in Tuscumbia, 
Missouri, to accept this instructorship. 


Charlotte Thomas is a new teacher of 
shorthand and typewriting in the Pro- 
oa Township High School, Maywood, 

mois, 


Hallie Jean Thompson, acting head of 
the Secretarial Department of Central 
College, Fayette, Missouri, for the past 
two years, has resigned this position to 
enter the field of business. 
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Pioneer Guild Honors Dr. Gregg 


Dr. John Robert Gregg was honored last 
summer at Springfield, Illinois, by the 
American Pioneer Guild, in a series of 
events that included a banquet and the 
recording of the story of his life on a 
phonograph record, which will be pre- 
served, with records made by other fa- 
mous men, in the archives of the Guild, 
in Springfield. 

The Guild is composed of prominent 
Central Illinois residents, many of them 
pioneers themselves, whose life stories ex- 
tend many years into the past, and in some 
cases are actively associated with the life 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

The Guild conducts periodic meetings 
in the Leland Hotel in Springfield. To 
each of these assemblies is invited a prom- 
inent American whose life and works 
typify in an outstanding manner the spirit 
of pioneer America. 

In keeping with the banquet customs of 
the Guild, Dr. Gregg told the story of his 
life and how he came to be the inventor 
of the shorthand system that bears his 


name, 

One of the official acts of the Guild at 
each of its assemblies is the presentation 
of a plaque to the guest of honor. The 
Honorable Earle B. Searcy, majority 
leader of the Illinois State Senate, made 
the presentation to Dr. Gregg. 


Typewriter Educational Research 
Bureau Loses Taylor 


E. D. Taylor, who for many years 
served the Educational Re- 
search Bureau as managing director and 
who as an Annapolis graduate is a trained 
Navy man, reported recently for active 
duty as a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy. Grace L. Meyer, who has been 
Mr. Taylor’s secretary for a number of 
years, is directing the affairs at the Bu- 
reau headquarters in New York during 
Mr. Taylor’s absence. 

e 


New School for Greencastle, Indiana 


The Blanche M. Wean School of Busi- 
ness opened on October 14 in Greencastle, 
Indiana. A large home-like building was 
redecorated and refurnished to accommo- 

te it. 

The faculty for the school will consist 
of Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, head of the 
commerce department of Central Normal 
College, who will continue her work there 
during the mornings; and Mrs. Edith H. 
Huggard of Greencastle, a member of the 
faculty of DePauw University. Promo- 
tion work for the school will be assumed 
by Mr. Frank Martin, commercial teacher 
of Fillmore, Indiana. 


Consumer-Retailer Council 
Publications 


National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil has announced that it has available the 
following publications of interest to con- 
sumer education, home economics, distrib- 
utive education and commercial education 
teachers: 

Informative Labeling. This illustrated manual 
defines an informative label and presents the ad- 
VYantages of informative labeling to the consumer, 
retailer and manufacturer. Price 25c; discount 
available on orders for 10 or more copies. 
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Informative Selling. This illustrated book shows 
how the retailer can serve both his interests and 
those of the consumer by using more specific 
information about merchandise in sales training, 
labeling, advertising and display. Price $1.00; 
discount available on orders for 10 or more copies. 

Stx-Point Consumer-Business Program in a 
Defense Economy. Outlines the areas in which 
consumers and business can cooperate in order 
to speed the national war effort and protect the 
interests of consumers, distributors and producers. 
Free in quantities up to five. rger orders: 2c 
aoe ers $1.50 per hundred; $13.25 per thou- 
sand. 

Action Today Spells Victory Tomorrow, a series 
of 4 leaflets dealing with war-born problems 
affecting the consumer and retailer and suggest- 
ing steps each may take to help solve these 
problems. Leaflets are free in quantities up to 
five. Prices on larger orders: 1c per copy; $6.50 
per thousand. 

Food Labels Approved by the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council. This leaflet describes the 
Council’s pes for the informative and grade 
labeling of canned foods in which six large dis- 
tributors are cooperating. Single copy free. Ad- 
ditional copies 5c each. 

Textile Labels Approved by the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council. This leaflet describes the 
Council’s activities in relation to the informative 
labeling of textile products. Single copy free. 
Additional copies 5c each. 

Study Kit on Informative Grade Labels for 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables. The Kit provides 
material for a study of canned food labeling from 
the standpoint of everyday buying problems. 25c 
per copy. 

Standard Sizes for Children’s Clothes: A Primer 
for the Consumer and the Trade, published coop- 
eratively by the Bureau of Home Economics, U. 

Department of Agriculture, and the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. The primer sets forth 
the advantages of standardized sizes for chil- 
dren’s clothing. Free. 


All of these publications may be ordered 
from the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, Inc., 8 West 40th St., New York, 
N. Y., a non-commercial, non-profit or- 
ganization made up of national consumer 
and national retail organizations. 


James Rea, for many years associated 
with The Packard School in New York 
Citv, passed away in August. 

Mr. Rea was born at Gap, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, January 31, 1863. 
He attended Millersville (Pennsylvania) 
State Teachers College and Bryant & 
Stratton Business College in Philadelphia 
and became a teacher in the National Col- 
lege of Commerce, Philadelphia, in 1885. 
In 1893 he joined the faculty of The 
Packard Commercial School, New York, 
and in 1903 became vice principal of the 
school, director and treasurer of the Pack- 
ard Commercial School Company, and 
trustee and treasurer of the Packard Es- 
tate. He was associate author of Pack- 
ard’s Bookkeeping and Packard’s Business 
Practice. 

Mr. Rea enjoyed a wide acquaintance 

among the “old-timers” in business educa- 
tion, and also among the alumni of the 
Packard School, many of whom would 
stop in to see him. He was at his desk 
every day up until six weeks before his 
death. Not only was he active in the 
performance of his duties, but within the 
past year had taken a membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
— York and attended its meetings regu- 
larly. 
: 4 June, 1906, he married Dr. Julia 
Charlotte Wood of Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
who survives him, together with a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Thomas A. Sully. 


Textbook Publishers Organize 


Twenty-eight textbook publishers have 
formed an association to be known as The 
American Textbook Publishers Institute. 

The objective of the Institute as set 
forth in their constitution is to “promote 
better understanding by the public of the 
place and the need of the textbook in 
American education, formulate a public 
relations program, . . . encourage research 
on textbooks and teaching problems, .. . 
and assist in helping to win the war and 
the peace that will follow.” 

Dudley R. Cowles, president of D. C. 
Heath and Company, is president of the 
Institute. Edward H. Kenerson, a direc- 
tor of Ginn and Company, is secretary. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Chapter at U, of Denver 

The Eta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education, was installed at the 
School of Commerce, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado, in August. 

The installation service was directed by 
Mrs. Ruth C. Williams of Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, national secre- 
tary of Delta Pi Epsilon. At the initia- 
tion dinner Mrs. Williams and Cecil 
Puckett gave informal talks on the pur- 
poses and responsibilities of Delta Pi 
Epsilon members. 


e 
Pi Rho Zeta Adds Two Chapters ~ 


Two new chapters of Pi Rho Zeta In- 
ternational have been established at the 
Elkhart Business University, Elkhart, In- 
diana. The chapters are Mu Sigma Soror- 
ity and Beta Upsilon Sorority. 

Elkhart Business University has two 
distinct courses, the regular commercial 
course and a two-year medical and dental 
secretarial course. A chapter was estab- 
lished for each of the two groups. H. B. 
Elliott is president of the school. 


New Pi Omega Pi Chapter 


Beta Alpha Chapter of Pi Omega Pi 
was recently installed at George Peabody 
College for Teachers. The group of 
twenty-four charter members is under the 
sponsorship of J. D. Fenn, head of the 
Business Education Department of the 
college. 

The chapter was installed by G. H. 
Parker, professor at the University of 
Tennessee and president of the business 
education section of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. Mr. Parker was guest 
speaker at the dinner following the in- 
stallation. 


“We're Sorry” 


Due to the late hour at which the In- 
ternational Commercial Schools Contest 
Program was postponed, no opportunity 
was afforded for making an announcement 
at that time. 

It was thought up to the last, that con- 
ditions would permit the holding of this 
program. However, developments finally 
came up which made it utterly impossible 
to procure the necessary equipment. 

The contest committee wishes to ex- 
press its profound regret to those who 
were disappointed on this occasion. | 

—Contest Committee. 
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COST ACCOUNTING FOR WAR PRO- 
DUCTION, by W. B. Lawrence, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 350 pp. School 
List Price $3.50. 


Here is an intensive, practical presenta- 
tion of cost accounting, organized for use 
in defense training programs, with sixteen 
chapters devoted to a short but thorough 
training in the principles and practices as 
they relate to war production. 

Two introductory chapters are devoted 
to basic cost accounting and eight chapters 
to job order cost accounting followed by 
two chapters on closing entries and ana- 
lytical statements. Another two chapters 
are devoted to the application of cost ac- 
counting to conftnuous processes of pro- 
duction. Two final chapters present the 
theory and application of standard costs 
to cost work. 

Seventy-five practical problems are used 
as teaching materials in the text in both 
simple and complex situations—cost com- 
putations, entries, statements, analyses, and 
estimates. Some of these problems are of 
the long type, carrying through the com- 
plete cycle of accounting activities. 

The Appendix is a reprint of the Treas- 
ury Decision 5,000, which gives the gov- 
ernment’s attitude on costs and cost ac- 
counting, 

The theoretical discussion, as befits an 
intensive presentation, has been limited to 
the essentials with plenty of space devoted 
to the materials used for practical appli- 
cation. In this respect, the text should 
most satisfactorily meet the needs of 
classes organized to study the special cost 
problems in war time cost accounting. 


MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS AND FI- 
NANCE, by W. Ben Dyess and Robert 
0. Gilmore, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 219 pp. and 214 
additional pages of compound interest 
and annuity tables. $3.50. 


A thorough and clear presentation of 
business mathematics for students of ac- 
countancy, banking, and business adminis- 
tration, 

These materials include the applications 
of arithmetic and algebra to the problems 
of business and finance, carefully selected 
so as to hold student interest and to en- 
courage clear, logical thinking. The fun- 
damentals of arithmetic and algebra are 
first presented. Then the applications are 
made in the presentation of interest and 
discount, logarithms, graphical representa- 
tions, compound interest, annuities, bond 
calculations, the mathematics of invest- 
ments of various types, and the mathe- 
matics of life insurance. The text pro- 
vides materials for a one-year course of 

ours, 

A 214-page Appendix of compound in- 
terest and annuity tables by Frederick and 
Maude Kent is included in this volume. 
This Appendix with its ten-place tables is 
an important tool in the solution of ad- 
vanced problems and exercises presented 
in the units of this textbook. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS, by 
Melvin Anshen, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 640 pp. $4, 


This book is a general survey of the 
field of business to be used as an intro- 
duction to the study of business by col- 
lege freshmen. It covers the usual basic 
services and functions of business thor- 
oughly. 

After an introduction dealing with the 
relationships of business and society, a 
section is devoted to the basic tools of 
business management. Then the major 
functions of business—production, mar- 
keting, finance, competing and risking— 
are considered in detail. The last section 
deals with the relationships of business 
with Government and with the changing 
structure of business because of the war. 

This book should receive careful con- 
sideration by those who are in a position 
to use it as a textbook. 


COST ACCOUNTING — Principles and 
Practice (Revised Edition), by John J. 
W. Neuner, Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 819 pp. $4.25. 


The subject matter of a popular college 
text in cost accounting has been brought 
up to date with this revision. 

New teaching material and illustrations 
have been added. A new set of graded 
problems is also made available to supple- 
ment the materials of the text. The treat- 
ment of material and labor accounting has 
been revised to include the effects of legis- 
lation on practice. Many parts of the text 
have been completely rewritten to make 
more effective the presentation of essential 
materials, especially on the advanced 
levels. 

The text merits careful consideration 
when selection of a text for a coufse in 
cost accounting is being made. 


MOST-USED NAVY TERMS, by Harry W. 
Newman, New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 52 pp. 50 Cents net, 
postpaid. 

A supplementary text of three thousand 
terms commonly used in the Navy and the 
Coast Guard, each word followed by the 
Gregg Shorthand outline. Word lists are 
classified according to the branches of the 
naval service and arranged alphabetically. 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING, by 
Raymond C. Goodfellow and Gilbert 
Kahn, Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 252 pp. List price $1. 


In this illustrated textbook-workbook 
are found eighty-nine jobs organized into 
six projects for the practice of clerical 
duties. They represent common clerical 
practices in six different kinds of busi- 
nesses—dairy, chain grocery, varnish man- 
ufacture, life insurance, filling station, and 
wholesale bakery. 

These are not isolated jobs, but rather 
integrated groups of jobs that give a pic- 
ture of related practices in the organiza- 
tion. Thus the learner has an opportunity 
to see relationships and to think through 
problems that affect not only himself as a 
worker but the whole organization as a 
working body. 

These materials bring together elements 
of general business, office practice, business 
arithmetic and bookkeeping, usable on the 
high school level. A teachers’ manual is 
furnished free. 


ARMY OFFICE TRAINING—What Every- 
body Should Know About Army Organi- 
zation, Administration, and Clerical 
Procedures, by M. Allison, The Gregg 
a Company, New York, 92 pp. 


This timely publication gives authorita- 
tive information on the vast business 
called army administration; and on corre- 
spondence, reports, filing, and other cleri- 
cal practices that grow out of it. The 
comprehensive information on induction, 
army organization, administration, and 
procedures should be of interest and value 
to everyone. The book’s use as a text 
could be in classes giving pre-induction 
training for the potential clerical worker 
of the Army, and in classes for those 
seeking army orientation prior to induc- 
tion. The purpose of the material obvi- 
ously is to reduce the Army “processing” 
that follows induction—a goal which, 
when achieved, manifestly becomes an 
educational contribution to the war effort. 

This bulletin will be most useful to 
teachers of all types of business subjects, 
especially shorthand and typewriting. 
Even in classes composed entirely of girls 
it will serve as an excellent basis for en- 
richment and motivation. 


THE MECHANICS OF NAVY CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 28 pp. 36 cents. 


Essential training for Navy office work. 
Deals with the preparation, handling, and 
filing of official Navy letters. Includes 
Navy reports and messages, Navy organi- 
zation, general rules of correspondence, 
circular letters, and other information. 
Many sample forms are given. 
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KEEP YOUR 


GREGG-APPROVED 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
“At Your Service” 


LONGER 


* 


Material shortages, priorities and 

armed-service requirements may 

make it difficult for you to re- 

place your Esterbrook Gregg-Ap- 

proved Fountain Pen. 

Do your part by conserving 

pen. These simple rules will re- 

pay you: 

1. Use good fountain pen ink. 

2. Never mix inks—this may 
cause sediment. Clean pen well 
before changing color or 
brand of ink. 

3. Immerse entire point to fill— 
wipe away all excess i 

4. In replacing cap, hold pen 
point up, permitting surplus 
ink to run back into feed— 
screw cap on tightly to pre- 
vent leakage. 

5. Keep pen filled. 

6. Carry in position. If 
left lying flat excess ink may 


seep into cap, necessitating 
cleaning of point and inside 
of cap. 


7. Flush out ink reservoir often 
with water (never hot). Keep 
point clean, 

8. Never lend pen—point adjust- 
ment may be disturbed. 

9. Hold pen lightly—ink will 

| flow easily without pressure. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
“50 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


| GREGG-APPROVED 
Fountain Pen 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(SEE PAGE 18 FOR QUESTIONS) 


Our contributors to this feature this month are Edward A. Green- 
field, Weirton, West Virginia; and J. M. Highfill, Scranton, Kansas. 


© 1. Various factors prevent the majority 
of salesmanship classes from having co- 
operative facilities. Rigidity of curricu- 
lum, possible conflicts with other subject, 
lack of a George-Deen program, and in- 
difference or antipathy of local merchant 
agile tend to prevent training on the 
job. 
Nevertheless, if we analyze why we 
teach, how we teach, and what we teach, 
and then make a few slight revisions in 
our aims and methods, we can do a good 
job of teaching salesmanship solely by the 
textbook method. 

Two major personnel problems often 
confront the teacher in the typical small- 
size high school: first, the classes are 
often oversized; second, the poorer stu- 
dent is often guided into taking selling. 
Both of these problems are here, probably 
to stay. Therefore, if there is to be any 
alleviation of this situation, it must be 
done by the classroom teacher, not by ad- 
ministrative corrections. 

The best way to overcome the difficul- 
ties inherent in a large class is to keep 
the work constantly interesting and every 
member constructively active. Simple de- 
vices make this easier than it first seems. 
At the very beginning all of the students 
must understand their reasons for being 
in the class. Vague promises of huge 
salaries in the future should not be used 
as a major motivating device. Students 
should not be promised the high-pressure 
ability of the traditional “knock-’em- 
down” salesman. Figures should not be 
used to show that distribution was (pre- 
war era) the only major industry to in- 
crease the number of personnel, since the 
turn of the century. These reasons may 
influence the student seeking a retailing 
career, but may merely produce the atti- 
tude of “so-what” on the others. 

High school salesmanship should be pre- 
vocational in nature and should not at- 
tempt to train for selling specific com- 
modities. If an individual has developed 
the characteristics mentioned above, defi- 
nite selling and store system can be quickly 
learned on the job. 

Many teachers of salesmanship prepared 
elaborate manuals in some college sales- 
manship class. Therefore, high school 
students are often required to do exer- 
cises in filling-space manuals. In many 
salesmanship classes many excellent stu- 
dent manuals are developed. Good? Yes, 
they should have been—they were origi- 
nally prepared by some of the highest- 
paid copy writers. Cameras, autos. type- 
writers, and major electrical appliances 
are favored subjects for student sales- 
manship. Yet, as many teachers know, 
initial selling jobs are usually of the con- 
venient-goods variety store type. 

Most store jobs are non-selling and 
stores must use personnel of all normal 
intelligence types. Therefore, if the stu- 
dent is of ordinary intelligence, there is a 
— place for him in the salesmanship 
class. 


e 2. Business teachers have not given 
enough consideration to the boys and girls 
from the farm. We have taught our 
business courses from the mercantile and 
manufacturing standpoint. We have 
talked in terms of big business, big fig- 
ures, and big ideas. We have talked 
these things to the extent that we have 


encouraged many of our boys and gir’. to 
leave the farm. 

In typewriting, we direct the studen to 
type a letter that is being written { om 
one mercantile business to another. In 
bookkeeping, we ask the student to \. ork 
a-practice set in mercantile accoun: ng. 
In shorthand, we dictate the same kin.’ of 
letter that we type in typewriting. In 
business law, we talk about consignm. its, 
bailments, and corporation contracts. In 
business arithmetic, we have the stu. ent 
figure the invoice on a bill of goods hat 
are being shipped from the whoelsale. to 
the retailer. Economics is usually ta: zht 
from a classical background, and com: er- 
cial geography deals more with +t ade 
routes of manufactured goods than ith 
agriculture products. 

Farming is a business. It is a busi ess 
in which land, livestock, crops, clin ite, 
and management are combined to mae a 
finished product. It is a business hat 
needs a special type of accounting reco ds. 
It is a business that needs a different ype 
of management. 

The mechanics of mercantile accour ing 
cannot be adapted successfully to { rm 
accounting. Too much time is requ red 
to record farm business transactions. ‘oo 
much time and effort is needed to ¢ im- 
marize the farm business at the end oi the 
year. 

Cost accounting systems that have cen 
offered are too complicated for the a.er- 
age farmer to understand and manipu ate. 
They make it too difficult for the farmer 
record and analyze his business p: op- 
erly. 

Only a few authors have written text- 
books for a specific course in farm ac- 
counting. Only a few governmental aven- 
cies have recommended farm accounting 
records that are based on research find- 


he pressure of the new income tax 
laws is making it more necessary ‘that 
farmers keep accounting records. A farm 
income tax return may be filed by the 
cash method or by the inventory methiod. 
A farmer may use his banking record and 
his memory to gain enough information 
to file his returns on the cash basis, but 
he needs a more complete record if he 
files on the inventory basis. The inven- 
tory method is a fairer basis upon which 
to tax the farmer. The average farmer 
could save considerable tax money over 
a period of years by filing on the inven- 
tory basis, and would still pay in accord- 
ance with government regulations. 
Farmers are suffering under a price 
fixing program because they have no cost 
figures available. They have no definite 
figures that they can present to legislators 
so that they may be given fair consider- 
ation. The average farmer does not have 
available the data he needs to prove that 
his investment in his business is just as 
much as the average business man in 
town. Therefore, he is unable to prove 
that his per cent of earnings: should be 
more than he is now getting, when you 
consider both his investment and his labor. 
Business teachers have “passed the 
buck.” We are trained in accounting but 
we have left the teaching of farm ac 
counting to the vocational agriculture 
teacher. It is our job to assume our share 
of the responsibility in training tliese 
farmer business men and business women. 
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8 SYSTEM PLAN 
FOR WARTIME PRACTICE TEACHING 


@ Jobs are waiting for business school 
students .... but today’s student must be 


efficient at once! We've no time for 


apprenticeship methods. Thats why the 


graduates of more than 1500 schools and 


business colleges who use Remington 


Rand practice equipment are eagerly 


sought by wartime officees—they know 
their job before they're hired. 


Por these students may learn eight differ- 
ent vertical filing systems... They practice 
with exact replicas of the files that they IL 


find on the job. Before they are ever em- 

ploved. they are completely “broken-in”, 

Not only can your school obtain any or 

all vertical practice outfits. but there's a 

Same J Visible record keeping program too, Again, 

: the practice equipment faithfully dupli- 
cates practical office problems. 


Litthe wonder. then. that today’s employ- 
ers so often ask for a certificate from the 


American Institute of Filing. They know 


its vraduates are trained for the job. 


} 


DECIMAL SUBJECT IN DEX 
Anew practice outfit that teaches the basie deci- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


mal subject system — a plan used increasingly by 


both industry and government since the nation 


Miss Mae Sawver. 
American Institute of Filin 


went to war. [Us complete with replica guides and 


folders. and listing of subject headings with rela. Dept. IBE-12-42. Buflale y. 
tive index. 
lease send me tree ! 
ACCEPT THIS FREE OFFER \Il the facts on Remington Rand I 
For full. obligation-free details of practice meth- tice Methods of Teaching 


ods of teaching. clip and mail the coupon at the 


FILING VISIBLE RECORD 


right. Well promptly send you information about KEEPING 
GEOGRAPHIC our new decimal subject index, : 
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NO MILITARY SECRET... 


x your office helps in the attack! 


The angry roar of guns and the 
busy hum of office machines are 
first cousins in more than sound. 


For the factories that once 
made office machines are now 
hard at work tu rning out weapons. 


America’s great office machine 
industry... of which Underwood 
Elliott Fisher is proud to be a 
part...is now devoting practi- 
cally all its manufacturing skill 
and experience to the production 
of war materials. 


We possess this great industry 


only because in offices like yours 
energetic, resourceful workers 
insist on modern machine meth- 
ods .. . only because America’s 
office workers lead the world in 
efficiency. So, in a very direct 
sense, your office is equipping 
fighters and to your office workers 
goes the credit. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Helps Speed The Nation’s Victory 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ENLIST YOUR DOLLARS...BUY MORE WAR BONDS.. 


Underwood Fisher salutes 
the Educators of America whys are training 
the office workers of today...and tomorrow. 


eAnd here is our promise to such workers, 
several million of them our valued customers. 


No matter what the difficulties, our main 
tenance service will continue undiminished 
from coast to Coast. 


We shall continue to provide spare parts 

. . as well as a complete line of carbon papet 
and ribbons, unsurpassed in quality, for tvery 
make of office machine 


And we shall continue to devise and sug- 
gest methods for conserving their typewriters, 
adding and accounting machines and for oper 
ating these machines with greater efficiency. 
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